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PARIS 

HE REACTIONS OF FRANCE to the 
Korean events are characteristic 

of a country painfully lacking in self- 
confidence and dominated by fear. 
The French press reflects the situa- 
When the North 
Koreans were in retreat, it boasted 
of the prowess of the United Nations. 
But when the UN was forced back 
by Red China’s intervention, French 


tion accurately. 


newspapers spoke of the “retreat of 
the forces of the United States.” 

The Chinese Communist invasion 
of Korea led the French press to criti- 
cize MacArthur. and from there to 
attack the U.S. for pursuing an of- 
fensive policy. But when President 
Truman implied that the atom bomb 
would be used as and when neces- 
sary, newspapers here, instead of 
growing more critical, grew less! In 
short, American firmness injected 
stamina into the French, proving, to 
this reporter at least, that French 
public opinion is based not on a 
rational appraisal of the facts but on 
emotions, And of these. fear is the 
dominant emotion. 

France regained some of her old 
self-confidence when she saw _ that 
America believed firmly in herself. 
That psychological transference is, in 
my opinion, the clue to Franco-Amer- 
ican relations. 

The National Assembly is moved 
by the same impulses as the people. 





Only 


Can Save France 





By Sal Tas 


Vew Leader Paris Correspondent 


America 





JULES MOCH: AGAINST HIM, REDS AND REACTIONARIES 


In fact, French political parties re- 
inforce, by their parliamentary be- 
havior, the feelings of inadequacy 
of the people. That is demonstrated 
by three major political events. 
During last month’s debate in the 
Assembly on German rearmament, 
Defense Minister Jules Moch, fearful 
of being convinced by the logic of 
U.S. Secretary of Defense Marshall 
at the scheduled Washington Atlantic 


Pact conference, had himself bound 
by a parliamentary vote against Ger- 
man rearmament before he sailed. 
After his arrival in New York, Moch 
said he represented the feelings of 
the entire French people—but it 
would be truer to say that the depu- 
ties helped create that feeling when 
they might have created another. 
The most important argument 
made in the Palais Bourbon debate 
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was that a rearmed West Germany 
would immediately start a war to re- 
conquer East Germany! But it would 
be more accurate to say that French 
politicians argued against rearming 
Germany not so much because they 
fear that country (which is halved 
by the Iron Curtain and framed 
within the Atlantic Pact), but be- 
cause such a move would mean get- 
ting down to  business—it would 
mean acknowledging that war is at 
France’s doorstep. The corollary of 
that ostrich-like attitude is that you 
must do nothing to provoke the 
Soviets and that, in turn, you should 
not rearm France itself. 

An excellent opportunity was 
missed, during the debate on Ger- 
many, to instill in the French people 
of the Soviet 
danger and a will to combat it. In- 
stead, it left the French with a feel- 


ing of uneasiness and confusion, a 


an acute awareness 


mood reinforced by the diplomatic 
defeat Moch sustained in New York, 
Atlantic Pact 
agreed in principle to the integration 


where the nations 


of Germany into a European army. 
PACT ‘PERVERTED’ 


When Moch returned from Amer- 
ica, the Cabinet revealed its disap- 
pointment over the failure of his mis- 
sion. Meanwhile, the Chinese Reds an- 
nounced their intention to intervene 
in Korea; the Republican diehards 
in America made gains in the No- 
vember election; and French Foreign 
Minister Schuman, taking a gloomy 
view of the situation, predicted that 
MacArthur would precipitate a world 
war. The Atlantic Pact, said Schu- 
man. was being used increasingly as 
an offensive weapon, whereas France 
had originally adhered to it as a de- 
fensive one. Another minister dared 
say that France, after all, still had 
a treaty of friendship with Russia; 
France, therefore, should eventually 
withdraw from the Atlantic Pact if 
its meaning became “perverted.” 
Schuman reacted, shortly thereafter. 
by greeting the Soviet invitation for 
a Big Four meeting in a markedly 
frien “lier way than Britain. In this 
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mood, the French Cabinet adjourned. 

News of the intra-Cabinet discus- 
sions leaked out and was received by 
the neutralist press with rejoicing. 
The Radical Socialist executive com- 
mittee hurriedly passed a motion 
saying that Atlantic solidarity took 
precedence over any talks with Rus- 
sia. Bidault’s Catholic MRP let it be 
known that no government could de- 
sert Atlantic unity and expect to sur- 
vive. The government itself thereup- 
on veered around and declared its 
faith in the Atlantic powers. 


THE REVERS REPORT 


Meanwhile, the “Scandal of the 
Generals” rocked France. A_ secret 
report of General Revers on Indo- 
China had leaked to the Vietminh 
Communists, and M. Peyre, the ad- 
venturer who had played a central 
role in the affair, had managed to 
escape with the help of the secret 
service (for his arrest would have 
resulted in sensational disclosures 
concerning that service). The Com- 
munists thereupon introduced a pre- 
ferential resolution, aimed exclusively 
and directly at their arch-foe, Jules 
Moch, seeking his impeachment. 

Now Moch had been Minister of 
the Interior, and thus head of the 
secret service, during the period 
when military information had _ pre- 
sumably leaked to the Communists. 
But he had been no more responsible 
for the decision to hush-hush news 
of the leak than were the ministers 
who had joined in taking the same 
stand. It was possible, however, that 
he had tried to protect some of his 
colleagues in a way that later laid 
him open to attack. 

But motives other than patriotic 


Moch has 


forceful and 


concern were at work. 


many enemies. He is 
dynamic, and his energetic pursuit of 
duty is a living reproach to his lesser 
colleagues. He is more respected than 
loved. And, as a Socialist lacking the 
inferiority complex characteristic of 
leftists, he 
stomached by the reactionaries. But 


Continental cannot be 


he is hated by no one more than the 
Communists. They have never for- 





given him the devastating defeat they 
suffered at his hands in the insurrec- 
tional strike of 1948, nor the many 
other occasions on which he has 
acted decisively to curb them. The 
introduced 


Communists — therefore 


their resolution because they wanted 





GEORGES BIDAULT: WHERE WAS MRP? 


to strike a blow at the worst enemy 
of French Communism. 

So much was clear to everyone. 
But there reigned, after the Atlantic 
Pact discussions in New York, a feel- 
ing of fear and discontent, as I have 
reported, The “Scandal of the Gen- 
erals” aggravated that feeling. Since 
Moch was at least partially to blame 
New 


York, many of his reactionary ad- 


for the diplomatic defeat in 


versaries were seized by a desire to 
punish him, Since the vote was to be 
taken in secret. other enemies thought 
they too could vote against him with- 
out fear of detection. As a_ result. 


Moch 


reasons, 


many right-wingers opposed 


for purely conservative 
while others were motivated by anti- 
Semitism. Most important was the 
defection of the right wing of the 
MRP. a government coalition party, 
to Moch’s enemies. So the Commu- 
nists, supported by the extreme right, 
got a majority for their infamous 
resolution. 

The Socialists, furious over what 
had happene’, demanded that the 


damage be speedily repaired. For a 
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FRANCE coxrmom 


moment it appeared as though the 
government might fall. It did resign, 
out of solidarity with Moch, but 
President Auriol refused to accept the 
resignation. A subsequent vote of 
confidence gave the Pleven Cabinet 
the greatest majority any government 
has received in years. This, since 
even the Gaullists (who on such is- 
sues usually vote with the Commu- 
nists) abstained, has completely iso- 
lated the followers of Stalin. 

Thus the damage was repaired at 
least to an extent. What reunited the 
various coalition parties, and the two 
wings of the MRP, was the course of 
the Korean war. Everyone felt that to 
continue the governmental crisis in 
the face of Red China’s act of inva- 
sion would cost France its last ounce 
of international Govern- 
ment unity, however, 
The Socialists are far from happy 
with the results. The MRP left and 
right wings are as bitter toward each 


prestige. 
has _ suffered. 


other as are Socialists and reaction- 


aries, 


SIREN MUSIC 

Worse, the people were shocked. 
You cannot expect a nation to face 
crises any more realistically than its 
parliament. The press, as I suggested 
at the outset, reflects the national 
state of mind when it plays more vig- 
orously than ever the siren music of 
neutrality. 

There is not much sympathy for a 
Munich; but no one is able to pro- 
pose a_ workable 
Monde, organ of the capitulators and 
defeatists, consciously fosters gloom: 
It went so far as to reproach the U.S. 
for sending troops to Korea! Every- 
one banks on some sort of mediation. 
Papers which yesterday proclaimed 
Mao a Titoist, today charge him with 
being Stalin’s puppet. A war with 
Mao (they say) will therefore mean 
war with Russia—that is, will bring 
the Soviet Army to the Seine. This is 
hardly a logical analysis. For, if it is 
true that Russia wages war by proxy, 
she can be defeated by proxy; and 
if Russia finds it advantageous not 
to embroil itself in open warfare, but 


alternative. Le 





uses the Chinese, it will certainly find 
it advantageous not to intervene if 
Red China is beaten. The fact that 
in Washington some believe that war 
with Red China need not involve 
land armies, and that the former can 
be brought to her senses by strategic 
bombing, made. some impression 
here. People suddenly remembered 





the French as a defeatist nation. It 
is, however, a highly nervous nation 
heavily obsessed with fear. And by 
“nation” I do not mean only the rank 
and file but also the élite. Both people 
and leaders can and will fight, but 
they must be spared a choice. 

If the United States remains calm 
and decisive, if it becomes a model 





FOREIGN MINISTER SCHUMAN: IS THE ATLANTIC PACT 'OFFENSIVE'? 


that in 1944 the Americans waged a 
war on two fronts simultaneously. 

The French Government veered 
once again. It became more reason- 
able on the question of German re- 
armament, and stiffer toward the idea 
of a Big Four conference. Premier 
Rene Pleven, after his visit to British 
Prime Minister Attlee, declared that 
no Far East Munich was contemplat- 
ed and that firmness was the only 
permissible answer to the mounting 
Red peril. 

The course of recent events shows 
that it would be wrong to write off 


of self-confidence, and if it gives con- 
stant evidence of its moral and tech- 
nical power—if, in short, it shows 
itself capable of displaying real lead- 
ership—then the European nations 
will follow it. But if America yields 
to Europe’s neurotic fears, and if it 
permits its own policies to be thwart- 
ed by such considerations, this will 
not only encourage Russia but will 
also discourage those nations for 
whose sake America will have made 
concessions. The only hope of bol- 
stering European morale lies in a re- 
surgence of American power. 
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BOHN 


T Is an inevitable thought: “This 
pet have 

time.” Just at Christmas. 
earth; good-will to men. Then the 
President’s 


come at a worse 


Peace on 


announcement of an 
emergency. Austerity. Higher taxes. 
And the draft for 18-year-olds. A 
Merry Christmas. Some years ago, 
Jim Farley, in a different context, re- 
marked that nobody shoots Santa 
Claus. This year, it looks as if we are 
getting all set to give him the atom- 
bomb treatment. 

At this most dramatic of moments, 
William Faulkner has risen to re- 
mark: “Man will not merely endure, 
he will prevail.” The hate which is 
war will not destroy the love which 
is religion, art, civilization. Christ- 
mas has always been the symbol of 
the higher life toward which we have 
been striving. It has been the season 
during which we have forgotten—or 
pretended to forget—our purely com- 
petitive, selfish, commercial motives 
and practices. The bells and the 
candles and the holly have suggested 
giving, sharing, helping rather than 
taking, struggling, impoverishing. 

And this year—just as the strains 
of Holy Night begin to come to us 
over the radio—we are pulled up 
short by the brazen sounds of war. 
No wonder some of us, especially 
those with boys in the 18-year-old 
group, feel about ready to give up. 
After all these years of teaching and 
preaching. here we go again. 


+ + + 


The other day, it was announced 
that Marshall Plan aid to Great Brit- 
ain would come to an end on 
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By William E. Bohn 


There's Hope 
For a That 


January 1. This scheme for interna- 
tional cooperation dwarfs anything of 
that sort ever conceived before. In 
ages past, we have had relief flowing 
across the oceans in cases of famine, 
But, at the 
most, we were merely shipping to suf- 


epidemic, earthquake. 


ferers abroad some of our surpluses 
of food, clothing or medicine. For 
the past three years, we have gone 
far beyond that. We have been build- 
ing up our commercial rivals. We 
have shipped—without demand for 
payment—machines, material, ideas 
about production. 

When the end of British Marshall 
Plan aid was announced, word came 
from London that the change was 
greeted with pride. The English were 
happy to be the first nation to get 
back on their own. Cheerfully they 
announced that their aid to other 
countries would  continue—would 
even be expanded. 

If anyone remarks that this is all 
a war measure, let him think back a 
couple of years. The original offer 
was made to all the world. Russia 
turned it down, did not even answer. 
And when Czechoslovakia was ready 
to come in, she was sharply warned 
off by Moscow. The Bolsheviks re- 
fused to cooperate in this interna- 
tional combination because 
could not run it. But among the 


countries which have come along 


they 


there has been the most active and 
productive mutual aid the world has 
ever seen. 

Or think, on Christmas Day, of 
Point Four. In the past, we have 
tried to help the backward nations by 
preach 


sending missionaries to 


Christianity to them. Under the terms 
of Point Four, we are contributing 
a different sort of sacrifice to the in- 
ternational altar. I confess that it 
seems to me that we have made an 
advance over our ancestors. Carry- 
ing out Point Four requires a far 
more productive and creative imagin- 
ation than anything which we have 
done in the past. 

The idea is that the rich, produc- 
tive, developed civilizations — will 
share with the backward populations. 
Not just share money, food, clothes, 
medicines—but share the know-how 
of production. The earth is poten- 
tially rich almost everywhere. People 
need not be poor. They just don’t 
have the energy. the knowledge, the 
inspiration to start the great amelio- 
rative processes of production. The 
idea behind Point Four is to step on 
the starter, to give them a shock, to 
set them in motion. It is the Santa 
Claus idea with the addition of mod- 
ern technology. 

I listen every afternoon—via Sta- 
tion WNYC—to the United Nations 
broadcasts. The proposals to promote 
peace and prosperity are always car- 
ried by about 50 votes to 5—the 5 
being Russia and her satellites. 
Speakers for the majority represent 
South America, Europe, Africa, Asia. 
They speak in civilized tones. They 
advocate useful, forward-looking poli- 
cies. I sit and listen, and I think: 
“This is wonderful. We have made 
progress. We can have peace and de- 
cency and prosperity.” And then Mr. 
Vishinsky raucously intrudes. 

But the votes are—after all—50 to 
5. The spirit of civilization does win. 
It has survived many a devastating 
storm. It will survive this one. And 
beyond the austerity, the emergency, 
for the 





the atom bomb there will be 
first time—genuine and effective in- 
ternational cooperation. In spite of 
all, Merry Christmas! 
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HITTING BELOW 


THE BREAD BELT 


By James Rorty 


OR OVER A DECADE—ever since 
ar ain when a press and radio 
boycott liquidated the consumer in- 
terest and forced the passage of the 
present emasculated Food and Drug 
law—the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has had little criticism from the 
consumer side of the fence. Instead. 
it has been endlessly pressured, 
cajoled, defied and battered with ad- 
verse court decisions by food and 
drug manufacturers, especially by the 
food processors and their powerful 
ally, the “information industry,” also 
known as the advertising business. 

Is it possible that, as a result of 
this sort of runaround, the tired in- 
heritors of the mantle of Harvey W. 
Wiley have come to believe that the 
consumer is a mythical political 
entity, never seen in the flesh when 
votes are counted or administrative 
budgets passed ? 

If so, the agency has been under- 
going a rude disenchantment. Today, 
the Food and Drug Administration is 
fighting a defensive action on two 
fronts against the most formidable 
mobilization of the consumer interest 
that Washington has seen since the 
brave, bold days of the first Tugwell 
Bill. 

The first of these fronts has to do 
with the tentative bread standards 





James Rorty, the author of Tomor- 
row’s Food and His Master’s Voice, 
writes often on consumer problems. 


The federal food authorities submitted readily 


when big baking 


interests applied pressure 


against a nutritionally superior white bread 


which Food and Drug projected last 
August, after stewing over them for 
nearly a decade. There the agency 
would seem to have dug itself into a 
position well to the right of the Gen- 
eral Baking Company and the more 
progressive chain stores, not to men- 
tion the Cooperative League, which 
has staged the present mobilization 
of the consumer interest. 


CEILING ON QUALITY 


The projected bread standards give 
us something new in Food and Drug 
history: An attempt by the Adminis- 
trator to establish not merely floors, 
but also ceilings for the ingredients 
of the staple foods for which it is 
authorized to establish “a reasonable 
definition and standard of identity.” 
That any such mandate of adminis- 
trative authority is conveyed by the 
law is extremely doubtful; that it was 
ever in the minds of the lawmakers 
is still more doubtful; that putting 
ceilings on the content of valuable 
food ingredients can serve to pro- 
mote “honesty and fair dealing in the 


interest of consumers” is demon- 
strable nonsense. 

The effect of the standards is pre- 
cisely the opposite: To freeze the 
quality of the staff of life at approx- 
imately its present level of glamor- 
ized debasement, this being allegedly 
the “consumer’s concept of white 
bread”; to eliminate competition 
based on known standards of quality: 
and to put a premium on the dis- 
honest ballyhoo of the big bread ad- 
vertisers. 

When the 


nounced, over a half million Amer- 


standards were an- 


icans were already eating Co-op 
Triple Rich, a white bread that is 
both more flavorful and more nutri- 
tious than the ordinary puffed, chem- 
icalized and tasteless white leaf. Mor- 
over, they were proving by their in- 
creasing purchases that Triple Rich 
represented their concept of what 
white bread ought to be. 

Triple Rich white bread was de- 
veloped by Dr. Clive M. McCay, pro- 
fessor of animal nutrition at Cor- 
nell University and chief nutritionist 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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for the Navy during World War I. It 
was first introduced by the big co- 
operative supermarket in Ithaca, N.Y. 
It is made with unbleached flour 
to which has been added 2 per cent 
of wheat germ, 6 per cent of soy flour 
and 8 per cent of milk solids, these 
ingredients and their amounts being 
declared plainly on the wrapper. 


‘SPECIALTY’ BREAD 


If and when Food and Drug’s 
bread standards go into effect, it will 
be illegal to sell Triple Rich in inter- 
state commerce as white bread or en- 
riched white bread. For white bread 
is not white bread, says Food and 
Drug, if it contains more than 114 
per cent of wheat germ, or more than 
3 per cent of soy flour. If Triple 
Rich is to be sold at all in interstate 
commerce, it must be sold outside the 
white bread standard as one of the 
numerous standardized and unstand- 
ardized “specialty breads,” all of 
which combined represent less than 5 
per cent of America’s national bread 
consumption. 

This, of course, would be to defeat 
the whole objective of Dr. McCay’s 
effort, which was to improve both the 
nutritional value and the consumer- 
acceptance of the staff of life—the 
white loaf that comprises ninety-five 
per cent of American bread con- 
sumption. To reach this objective, he 
developed a formula which costs only 
a half cent more a loaf to produce 
than ordinary white bread, whether 
enriched or not, but which is far 
more nutritious with respect to vita- 
mins, minerals and proteins, as well 
as much more flavorful ingredients. 
Rats in the Cornell laboratory thrived 
on Triple Rich as their sole diet; on 
ordinary white bread they pined and 
died. Consumer-preference tests con- 
ducted by the Ithaca consumer co- 
operative were equally impressive; 
Triple Rich won over ordinary white 
bread by a three-to-one vote and has 
continued to win by about the same 
margin wherever it has been intro- 
duced: in the mental hospitals of 
New York State, in the school-lunch 
programs of New York, Baltimore 
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moe ah 
“THE ADMINISTRATOR IS ESTABLISHING CEILINGS ON QUALITY" 


and other cities, on the bread count- 
ers of the scores of co-ops, independ- 
ent bakers, and small chains that are 
now producing and _ distributing 


Triple Rich. 


USED IN SCHOOLS 


In New York City, the Greater 
New York Health Council cooperated 
with the school-lunch director, Col- 
onel Harvey Allen, in introducing 
Triple Rich. Today, eight large bak- 
ing companies are providing Triple 
Rich for the school-lunch system, at 
the same price for the institutional 
loaf as the ordinary white bread the 
children have stopped eating; they 
prefer Triple Rich and eat more of 
it. One of Colonel Allen’s suppliers, 
the General Baking Company, makers 
of Bond Bread, is preparing to intro- 
duce Triple Rich, fully labeled, in a 
New York suburban area. In upstate 
New York, the Mohican Stores, Inc., 
has been selling Triple Rich, again 
fully labelled, at the standard price of 
ordinary white bread—fifteen cents a 





loaf, twelve cents on sale days. 

On this whole snowballing develop- 
ment the publication last August 8 
of the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion’s extraordinary white-bread ceil- 
bombshell. 
Objections were promptly filed by 
nutritionists who had testified at the 
bread hearings, including Dr. McCay, 
Dr. L. F. Maynard, head of the Cor- 
nell School of Nutrition, and Dr. 
Marion C. Pfund, also of Cornell, 
Home 


ings dropped like a 


representing the American 
Economics Association. The Greater 
New York Health Council passed a 
resolution opposing any limits on the 
content of food ingredients in white 
bread, and urging quantitative open- 
formula labeling. During the first 
week of October, the Food and Drug 
Administration and its boss, Oscar 
Ewing, Federal Security Administra- 
tor, were treated to a sudden blitz 
of telegrams, telephone calls, press re- 
leases and network broadcasts. Food 
and Drug responded by advancing 
the effective date of its standards. 





FOOD AND DRUG 


CONTINUED 


When the Cooperative League filed 
its protest, it attached a thick file of 
letters, all of them more or less hot, 
from the American Federation . of 
Labor, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the International As- 
sociation of Machinists, the United 
Automobile Workers, the National 
Farmers Union, the National Grange, 
and the National Association of Con- 
sumers. 

In behait of the UAW-CIO, Don- 
ald Montgomery, once consumers 
counsel of the USDA and editor of 
the Consumer’s Guide, wrote: 


“We were shocked . . . The 
Commercial loaf is forced on the 
public by the sheer intensity of 
Commercial promotion and by 
these rulings will be frozen into 
a government standard. ‘This 
matter affects the consumer in- 
terest of our members. It also 
affects the specific interests of 
many of our members who are 
also members of cooperative as- 
sociations and who are now dis- 
tributing a better bread than is 
now provided for in the stand- 
ard... . Your proposed ruling 
holds that there is no consumer 
interest in this matter. We did 
not testify when the bread hear- 
ings were under way because we 
had no idea that the Food and 


Drug Administration could un- 
der any interpretation of the law 
fix a m?ximum on a nutritious 
ingredient of bread. The pro- 
posed standard had not been 
formulated and was _ therefore 
not under consideratior “uring 
the hearings. 

“We want to assure you that 
there is extended interest in this 
matter and that since the pro- 
posed bread ruling has been 
formulated we intend to go 
much further into this whole 
problem .. .” 


In response to this and similar 
blasts, the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration has issued a “clarifying” 
press release on “Bread Standards” 
consisting of sixteen pages of shame- 
Jess doubletalk that might well have 
been written by the legal staff of the 
Millers’ National Federation. If the 
agency wishes to discredit itself 
with informed nutritionists and home 
economists, it need do nothing more 
than send them copies of this extra- 
ordinary document. 

Will Food and Drug stick to its 
outrageous standards? If it does, it 
seems likely that these irrational and 
probably illegal ceilings will fall in 
on the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, which will almost certainly face 





court tests brought by either the co- 
ops, the commercial distributors, or 
both. 

Meanwhile, Food and Drug will 
have to fight a defensive action on a 
second front—the Delaney Com- 
mittee of the House, appointed to 
investigate chemicals in foods, before 
which Jerry Voorhis, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Cooperative League, 
testified on November 29. Mr. Voor- 
his called for amendment of the Food 
and Drug Law to provide mandatory 
open-formula labelling of foods, in- 
secticides and fertilizers as well as 
for widening the authority of the Ad- 
ministrator to permit advance testing 
and approval of new chemicals be- 
fore they are tried out on the human 
American guinea pig. Did Food and 
Drug consider the present labeling 
provisions of the law good or ade- 
quate, asked Mr. Voohis? If not, 
does it favor their amendment? 

The Delaney Committee will per- 
form a major public service if it 
forces the agency to answer these 
questions for the record. When it 
does, it may be possible to answer an- 
swer another $64 question, namely, 
what’s the matter with the Food and 
Drug Administration? 





Merry Stalin and a Happy Molotov 


East German youths were told to give up “bourgeois” Christ- 
mas festivities and celebrate instead Joseph Stalin’s birthday, 


four days earlier—News item. 


Don’t decorate the Christmas tree, 
Don’t warble Christmas carols. 
Instead, lay wreaths on Stalin tanks 


And strum those rifle barrels. 


Why wait until the 25th, 


From shopping ever surlier? 


Give out December 21st 


And get through four days earlier. 


So give the heave to Santa Claus, 
Come on, now, upsy-divey. 


Pull down those sprigs of mistletoe— 


Put up the poison ivy! 


paper headline. 


‘Mr.’ Nehru 


Nehru Forsakes His Title of Pandit for Plain “Mr.”’—News- 


A modest fellow, Nehru, 


With sadness on his brow. 


You used to call him “Pandit”? 


Well, call him “Mr.” now. 
’ 


He used to go by Pandit 


And might have done so yet, 


But Pandit means 


‘ 


‘ . ” 
a wise man -— 


And then there was Tibet. 


Yes, call him merely “‘Mr.,” 


It’s simple and it’s terse. 


And he’ll be very lucky 


If no one calls him worse. 


—Richard Armour 
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By David J. Dallin 


Paris 

T was all a study in “formal de- 
lene Sab “formal democ- 
racy” at which the Soviet press jeers 
so contemptuously. M. Nordman, the 
Communist lawyer, was inventing one 
legal quibble after another; whenever 
David Rousset accused him of sabo- 
taging the trial, Nordman movingly 
invoked the lofty traditions of French 
justice and the democratic rights of 
a defendant. He smiled broadly each 
time the court was forced to recess 
by his legal maneuvers; he obviously 
felt himself the victor over the miser- 
able aggregation of judges, stenog- 
raphers, newspapermen and _spec- 
tators. As a good Communist, he was 
making use of formal democracy for 
the cause. 

Then, suddenly, M. Colomies, the 
president of the court, decided to 
put an end to the scandalous farce. 
He cut short all further attempts by 
the Communist lawyers to prevent the 
witnesses from testifying, imposing 
fines in two cases. A new atmosphere 


reigned in the courtroom. The Rous- 
set trial began. 

Rémy Rouré, editor of Le Monde, 
appeared on the stand as the first 
witness. M. Rouré is a quiet, pleasant 
man of about 60. Deported by the 
Germans during the war, he learned 
what conditions were like in Hitler’s 
concentration camps and is qualified 
to testify on the paramount question 
in this trial: whether or not the 
Soviet “corrective camps” belong in 
the same category as Buchenwald and 
Mauthausen. “I have read the books 
written by former inmates of the 
Soviet camps in the last few years,” 
M. Rouré declared on the stand. “I 





The Rousset trial got under way in Paris’ once-proud Palais de Justice on 
November 25. Nominally a libel suit brought against the Communist maga- 
zine Les Lettres Francaises by David Rousset, a French leftist journalist and 
former Nazi concentration-camp inmate whose investigation of Soviet camps 
stirred the Communists’ ire, the trial has rapidly assumed the aspect of a 
stunning indictment of the entire Soviet slave system. Mr. Dallin here con- 
tinues the account of the trial proceedings which he began in his regular 


New Leaper column on December 11. 
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ROUSSET (RIGHT): “ARE YOU PREPARED TO ADMIT... ?" 





wo 


have no reason to doubt the veracity 
of the authors or the accuracy of the 
descriptions.” 

Then he turned to Pierre Daix, 
editor of Les Lettres Francaises, and 
said: “You are young, M. Daix. Be- 
fore 1914 we did not hesitate to com- 
bat the treatment of Russian political 
prisoners and the system of deporta- 
tion.” 

He was followed by Elinor Lipper, 
author of Eleven Years in Soviet 
Camps and Prisons. Despite her 38 
years and the terrible experiences she 
had undergone, she looked young, 
fresh and attractive, but her eyes 
spoke eloquently of suffering. She 
had gone to Russia in 1937 as a 
Communist sympathizer, and had 
been arrested and deported to the Far 
East, spending more than eight years 
in the notorious Kolyma camps, 
where hundreds of thousands slave in 
snow and ice to fill the Soviet treasury 
with gold. 

M. Vienney, of the defense, had 
to act quickly to discredit Miss Lip- 

CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 





TRIAL CONTINUED 


per. “Why did you go to Fascist 
Italy for a few months as a student?” 
he demanded. The witness had men- 
tioned this already in her book and 
had no reason to conceal it. She 
explained it to everyone’s satisfac- 
tion, and the Communists fell silent. 
The next witness was Julius Mar- 
golin, the Israeli writer and author 
of another book on Soviet labor 
camps. A bespectacled man of about 
50, with grey hair and alert eyes, he 
told the court his story: [n the sum- 
mer of 1939 he had gone to Eastern 
Poland to visit relatives. When war 
broke out, he was arrested, together 
with thousands of other Poles and 
Jews, and deported to a Soviet con- 
centration camp, where he remained 
for six years. He was never brought 
before a court and his “sentence” was 
read to him two months after he 
reached the camp. “M. Daix,” he de- 
clared, “quotes the Soviet Constitu- 
tion to the effect that the integrity 
of the individual 
Russia. But the Soviet Constitution 


is respected in 


is like a white glove on the blood- 
stained hand of a hangman.” 

M. Nordman could not let this go 
unopposed: “Six million Jews per- 
ished during the war, but you, Mr. 
Margolin, were saved by the Soviet 
Government.” 

“That is not quite accurate,” Mar- 
golin retorted. “Of the six million 
who perished, half a million died in 
Soviet concentration camps and de- 
portation sites.” 

The tension continued when the 
next witness, Alexander Weissberg- 
Cybulski, began his testimony. A 
native of Austria, Weissberg had 
joined the Communist movement in 
the mid-1920s and attained a high 
position in the party. A physicist by 
profession, he went to the Soviet 
Union and, from 1931 to 1937, was 
director of a number of important 
laboratories near Kharkov, receiving 
more than one award for his services. 

In 1937, he was arrested on charges 
of plotting to assassinate Stalin and 
Voroshilov, and to blow up all power 
stations in Kharkov. After six days 
and nights of grilling, he “con- 


fessed.” In 1940, after three years in 
prison, he was delivered to the Ge- 
stapo by the NKVD. Escaping, he 
spent the next five years in the anti- 
Nazi underground. 

Something of a sensation was cre- 
ated when Rousset’s lawyers intro- 
duced a letter written in 1938 and 
signed by Frédéric and Iréne Joliot- 
Curie. It was addressed to Andrei 
Vishinsky, then the Attorney-General 
of the Soviet Union, and a copy had 
been sent to Stalin. “We are con- 
vinced,” the letter read, “that Weiss- 
berg is a devoted friend of the Soviet 
Union and is incapable of commit- 
ting a hostile act: we are convinced 
that the accusations against Weiss- 
berg are absurd.” Frédéric Joliot- 
Curie is a prominent French Com- 
munist scientist; just a few months 
ago, he was removed from his post 
as head of the French atomic au- 


thority. 


‘CORRECTIVE LABOR' 

Weissberg’s statements greatly irri- 
tated the Communist lawyers. Claude 
Morgan protested against the appear- 
ance of a German in a French court 
to testify against the Soviet Union. 
“Renegade! Boche!” they shouted at 
him. When he accidentally brushed 
against Weissberg, Morgan ostenta- 
tiously dusted off his jacket before 
the court: “I don’t want to soil my- 
self on a Boche.” 

“When I belonged to the party.” 
Weissberg shot back, “we were told: 
‘Proletarians of all countries unite.’ ” 

Next to take the stand was Kazimir 
Zamorski. Zamorski had been taken 





prisoner by the Red Army in 1939, 
when he was a young Polish officer, 
and spent a considerable period in 
Soviet camps. However, what pro- 
vided him with a comprehensive 
grasp of the entire subject of “cor- 
rective-labor camps” in the U.S.S.R. 
was the possession of thousands of 
statements by Polish officers and 
soldiers. 

These men had gone through de- 
portation and imprisonment, and 
then had been pardoned and per- 
mitted to form their own army after 
the Nazi invasion of Russia; finally, 
in 1942-43, they were forced to leave 
Soviet soil for the Near East. Stand- 
ing before the court, Zamorski held 
in his hand statements relating to 
over forty different concentration 
camps together with a number of 
‘sentencing’ the 


‘ 


official documents 
prisoners. He exhibited a map show- 
ing the location of all camps known 
to him. 

Between the witnesses’ testimony, 
David Rousset and the opposing law- 
vers made their statements. Rousset 
cited official Soviet documents and 
legal codes to prove that prisoners 
in the U.S.S.R. may be sentenced 
and deported by the police authori- 
ties, without a court trial or the right 
of defense. 


clear and convincing that his victory 


His arguments were so 


in the case already seems assured. 
“Now that you have all the proofs,” 
Rousset’s attorney demanded of the 
Communists, “are you prepared to 
admit that you were wrong?” 
“No,” replied Pierre Daix. “For me 
the Soviet Constitution still stands.” 





How's That Again, McCarthy? 


“Senator Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican of Wisconsin, said in the Senate 


today that Drew Pearson, columnist and radio commentator, was a ‘Moscow- 


directed character assassin’ who serves as ‘the voice of international Commu- 


nism.’ ’’—AP dispatch in the New York Times, December 16. 


“The eminent gangster of the pen, ... Drew Pearson, . . . regularly fabri. 


cates a column of sensational lies and provocation. ... He... is considered 


an unsurpassed master of lies and slander. . . . Pearson is an unalterable 


champion of the insane plans for establishing the world rule of the American 


monopolies.”—Ogoniok (Soviet weekly magazine). 


L. J. H. 
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VIENNA 
O CONCENTRATE on the perilous 
tae in the Far East to the 
exclusion of Europe would be to play 
Stalin’s game. For just as the inva- 
sion of South Korea started under 
cover of a sudden affability by his 
representatives in Austria last sum- 
mer, so it is under cover of world 
tension over Korea that the Russians 
are quietly getting down to business 
in Austria. 
The important fact that, since Sep- 
taken off the 


gloves in her fight to set up a Com- 


tember, Russia has 


munist regime in Austria was re- 


cently emphasized in a_ warning 
speech by the Austrian Minister of 
the Interior, Oscar Helmer. “Austrian 
officials in the Soviet Zone have never 
before been subjected to such severe 
pressure as they are today,” Helmer 
said. “Up until a short while ago, 
they tried to maintain at least some 
shadow of justification for their arbi- 
trary actions. This is over. Now Rus- 
sian commanders interfere regularly 
with our administration, prevent the 
Austrian Government from appoint- 
ing or dismissing officials. interfere 
with the administration of justice. 
issue illegal orders to freely elected 
burgomasters and arrest them to en- 
force compliance. To our shame. 
Austrian Communists stand as god- 
parents to the persecutions to which 
Austrians are subjected.” 

Every fortnight, the Allied Council 
for Austria, consisting of the four 
High Commissioners, spends two or 
three futile hours pillorying Russian 
breaches of the Control Agreement 


G. E. R. Gepye is the author of The 
Revolver Republic, Betrayal in Cen- 
tral Europe and several other books. 
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THE ANATOMY 
of a COMMUNIST PUTSCH 


By G. E. R. Gedye 


between Austria and the Allies, and 
listening to Russian wrigglings, eva- 
sions, and distortion of facts which 
have been established beyond ques- 
tion by concrete evidence. 

A dawning sense of the gravity of 
that 


this change of Russian policy is a 


the situation, and realization 
new attempt to achieve by violence 
what five years’ steady pressure and 
intrigue failed to achieve, led to the 
presentation of three identical pro- 
Britain, 


test notes in Moscow by 


America and France. After calling at- 


tention to the Soviet High Com- 
missioner’s refusal—in violation of 


the Control Agreement—-to discuss 
the putsch attempts in Vienna and 
the Soviet Zone last September and 
October. the notes proceeded to de- 


tails. 


ARBITRARY RULE 


They dealt with the incident at 
Wiener Neustadt on October 4, when 
the Russian Commandant forced 


Austrian police to evacuate the post- 
office and to reinstate in it the mob 
had 
ejected by the police. The notes re- 
called that the still 
that those Vienna (Communist) po- 


lice commissars who were dismissed 


which seized it and had been 


Russians insist 


for insubordination should be retain- 
ed in their commands. 

The notes emphasized that these 
Russian actions were a direct viola- 
tion of paragraph 3(d) of the Con- 
trol Agreement between Austria and 
the four Occupying Powers. 

Until this pact was signed, Austria 
had been under the arbitrary rule of 
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foreign armies like a conquered 
country. The Control Agreement tried 
to transform. the into 
what the Allies had indicated it 
should be in the 1943 Moscow Decla- 


ration—a regime in which the liber- 


occupation 





PERSECUTION? 


CHANCELLOR FIGL: 


ating forces retained many privileges, 
but bound themselves to observe cer- 
tain engagements which gave a large 
independence to the 


Under 3(d), 


measure of 
Austrian Government. 
the Allies had to support the Austrian 
Government in exercising unrestrict- 
ed governing power. The one-sided 
Russian breaches of this provision 
made it obligatory, the notes con- 
tended, for the Allied Council to in- 
vestigate and intervene. 
Then the Austrian Government, i 

a note to the Allied Commission, put 
the Commission—or rather the Rus- 
sian member—on the spot. It quoted 
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AUSTRIA cosrscee 


a communication of the Russian High 
Commissioner to the Austrian Gov- 
ernment, dated November 4, in which 
he had described the Government’s 
dismissal of three rebellious police 
commissars, the arrest of a few sabo- 
teurs, and efforts to clear the streets 
of barricades as “persecution of 
democratic elements and a violation 
of international agreements restoring 
liberty and democracy in Austria.” 
The note insisted that the Govern- 
ment’s resistance to the Communist 
revolt was in fact an effort to restore 
democratic order. 

The Austrian Government there- 
fore asked the High Commissioners 
to say whether the Austrian interpre- 
tation of the Control Agreement was 
incorrect, and whether its suppres- 
sion of the recent disorders “violated 
any instructions of the Allied Com- 
mission.” This was Austrian diplo- 
macy at its neatest. But all that will 
happen when it comes before the 
Allied Council will be sabotage of 
all discussion by the Russians. 


SOVIET ENCROACHMENT 


The identical notes of the Western 
Allies cited only a very few of the 
many recent cases of Soviet encroach- 
ment on Austrian freedom. Against 
the distortions of fellow-travelers in 
certain British periodicals can be 
set the authentic voice of Austrian 
labor, the Austrian Socialist party, 
which has now published a detailed 
account of the recent Russian-backed 
attempted Communist putsch here. 

A writer in one of the “pink” Lon- 
don periodicals asserts that “the at- 
tempted ‘Red Putsch’ took place in 
the newspaper offices of London and 
New York, as well as of Vienna.” 
Says the Presidium of the Austrian 
Socialist party: “Austria gave what 
is probably the only example of an 
unarmed population defeating a Com- 
munist putsch and terrorist outbreak 
in a country occupied by Russian 
troops.” The “visiting fireman” who 
wrote the Communist apologia as- 
serted that “the incidents described 
would be routine in any big strike.” 
Here are a few actual incidents cited 
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as examples of terror and attempted 
revolution by the leaders of the 
Austrian Socialist party (men, it may 
be added, who have successfully car- 
ried through many genuine “big 
strikes” in the last two decades—eco- 
nomic strikes really supported by the 
workers, and not by a foreign army 
of occupation against the great bulk 
of the workers). 

It began, the Socialists explain, 
with carefully organized attempts to 
overthrow the elected leadership of 
the trade unions: 

“Without warning, ‘strike com- 
mittees’ shot up like mushrooms; 
they were not authorized by the 
unions or the shop stewards. They 
were dominated by Communist agi- 
tators who were usually not even em- 
ployed in the factories where they 
appeared. For the first time, the Com- 
munist Rollkommandos (storm troop- 
ers), which had been trained since 
1948 in the USIA (Russian-occu- 
pied) factories, went into action. 
Their orders were to cut communica- 
tions and occupy power stations, to 
paralyze the country’s economic sys- 
tem.” 

The exact orders given to the 
storm troopers for the September 26 
putsch rehearsal in Vienna and Low- 
er Austria were, according to the So- 
cialist party: 

“1. Block roads and railways to 
prevent non-strikers from going to 
work. 

“2. Occupy post and telegraph of- 
fices, gas and electrical works. 

“3. Seize and detain anyone re- 
sisting the orders of the strike com- 
mittees. 

“4. Trucks and motorcycles to be 
made available for transport of storm 
troops; those with Russian numbers 
should not be used, and the use of 
Communist party offices by the strike 
committees should be avoided.” 

At least two huge posters set up on 
the Czechoslovak-Austrian frontier, 
the Socialists state, promised Czech 
support to the putsch. The writer 
knows of a similar placard exhibited 
on the Hungarian frontier. Docu- 
ments cited by the Socialists prove 


that support was also given by the 
Austrian neo-Nazi party, the “Union 


.of Independents.” Their backing was 


particularly useful in the Western 
zones, where strikes were staged 
partly to provide an alibi for the Rus- 
sians (i.e., that strikes were not re- 
stricted to Soviet-controlled areas), 
and partly in the hope that British or 
American troops would intervene. 
Such intervention, of course, would 
have been the Soviet Army’s excuse 
to go into action and set up Commu- 
nist rule in its zone. 


"PUTSCH REHEARSAL’ 


For the attack on the Chancellery 
on the day of the “putsch rehearsal,” 
the Communists forced 16,000 men 
(mostly Russian-employed USIA 
workers) to assemble in the outlying 
Russian sectors. By the time they 
reached the Chancellery, 10,000 had 
found ways and means to desert—a 
fair measure of the real feeling 
among the workers. Subsequently, 
only the active resistance of the work- 
ers prevented the Communists from 
seizing and shutting down two vital 
power-stations in Vienna. When the 
invaders appeared at Leopoldsau Gas 
Works, the workers flung open the 
gates and said: “Drive in—we are 
waiting for you.” One glance at the 
courtyard packed with men armed 
with sticks and cudgels was enough 
for the Communists. 

Three truckloads of  military- 
trained “Works Militia” from the 
(Russian-controlled) Zistersdorf oil- 
field, led by a jeep with a Russian 
number, tried that evening to seize 
trade-union headquarters in Vienna 
but were repulsed. The Socialists 
quote full details and figures for 
thirty attempts, some of which tem- 
porarily succeeded, to seize vital 
points in Lower Austria. Throughout 
this period, they say, Soviet orders 
paralyzed all effective police action 
to maintain or restore order, while 
the Russians forced the Austrian 
state broadcasting concern, the 
Ravag, to send out interminable Com- 
munist bulletins and instructions day 
after day. 
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By T. R. Fyvel 


BRITAIN versus MacARTHUR 


LONDON 
MERICAN charges of British “appeasement” in the 
face of aggression are not even understood by the 
wider British public. As far as the man-in-the-street is 
concerned, Britain was the only country that fought the 
last war from beginning to end; Dunkirk, the Battle of 
Britain, and the bombing of London all took place while 
Roosevelt was still trying to steer a neutral United States 
form Cash-and-Carry to Lend-Lease. To say this is no 
claim for special British virtue or bravery; geographic 
and historic accidents determined the precedence in 
battle. But since they did so determine it, and memories 
are still fresh, charges from across the Atlantic of a Brit- 
ish spirit of “appeasement” simply have no impact. 


U. S. ASIA POLICY ‘RIGHTIST’ 


There have, of course, been marked political divergences 
between British and American policies in Asia—witness 
British recognition of Mao’s Communist regime in China. 
This recognition was based on the conception that Mao’s 
regime was a fait accompli, a fait accompli created by 
a whole series of Western mistakes in the past, but not 
to be done away with by words. One can argue about this 
policy, but large sections of British opinion feel that 
American policy in China has been not only a matter of 
upholding the United Nations, but has been colored by 
the refusal of the American Right to understand recent 
overwhelming changes in Asia. If one states it crudely, 
on the one hand you have the British policy in Southeast 
Asia which has helped a Nehru to power, and has kept 
India, Pakistan and Burma in the democratic camp. On 
the other hand, you have the memory of America’s exper- 
ience with Chiang Kai-shek. To the reader of British 
newspapers, Chiang’s regime had been represented as 
cruel, hated and corrupt long before his final mainland 
defeat. As a result, MacArthur’s association with Chiang 
in Formosa has had a bad effect on British opinion, con- 
fusing all possible arguments for the strategic retention 
of Formosa. Most important in creating anti-American 
feelings, I think, has been the effect of recent American 
party politics. Let American readers try to imagine the 
picture as it must appear from outside. On the one hand, 
you have the United States with all the material resources 
for the leadership of the free world, a vast and generous 
country, a country which could even have the moral re- 
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British people are not appeasers, 


but they resent the weneral’s role 





TRUMAN AND FRIEND: WHO IS COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF? 


sources for such leadership. On the other side, you have 
the free-for-all of American electioneering with what 
seem to British observers exaggerated personal calum- 
nies and accusations; you have Senator McCarthy calling 
Mr. Acheson “the Red Dean of Washington”; you have 
the idiocies of the new anti-Communist legislation as ap- 
plied to European travelers at Ellis Island; you have 
American journalists writing that this or that aspect of 
American foreign policy was in fact determined by do- 
mestic electioneering: all this, at times, viewed from out- 
side, seemed not so much leadership of the free world as 
political instability. 

How can United States policy be removed from the 
struggle between two great political parties whose parti- 
sans try to outbid each other in toughness? As I once 
wrote in THE New LEADER, in the British view the con- 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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BRITAIN CONTINUED 


tinuity of U. S. foreign policy which is essential to the 
free world cannot be allowed to depend on the chance 
availability of isolated, outstanding figures such as 
Roosevelt, Marshall, Vandenberg or Dulles. How this is 
to be achieved, | don’t know. But unless it is achieved, 
American moral leadership will be continuously obscured 
and disrupted even as it is exerted. 

As for General MacArthur, I am afraid it is perfectly 
true that he is pretty much distrusted and even disliked in 
Britain. Here American readers should note an important 





at the General’s headquarters, e.g., headquarters’ disre- 
gard of the stubbornness of Korean Communist guerrilla 
resistance. As early as last August, Captain B. H. Liddell 
Hart, the best-known British military critic, warned that 
if the Chinese chose to intervene, the situation of the 
United Nations force could in one day become perilous. 
In addition, British correspondents have stressed the 
havoc of the Korean war; as the correspondent of the 
Conservative Daily Telegraph said about Seoul, “The 
dust and smoke of war have lifted from Seoul to reveal 


THE AMERICANS FIGHT IN KOREA: “THE MARINES' EPIC STRUGGLE IS BEING FOLLOWED HERE WITH BATED BREATH" 


point: paradoxical as it may seem in view of the many 
wars they have fought, the British people are still strongly 
anti-militarist. While the tradition of the American Civil 
War, of Lee and Jackson, Grant and Sherman is still 
recent enough to enable men like Patton or MacArthur 
to be built up as national heroes in the United States, in 
Britain no general since Wellington has really been a na- 
tional figure. And the idea that a British general, say 
Montgomery, should play a leading role in politics is 
simply inconceivable. Let me quote George Orwell: 
“What British people of nearly all classes loathe is the 
swaggering officer type, the jingle of spurs and the crash 
of boots. Decades before Hitler was ever thought of, the 
word ‘Prussian’ had much the same significance in Eng- 
land as ‘Nazi’ today. So deep does this feeling go that 
for a hundred years past the officers of the British army, 
in peace-time, have always worn civilian clothes when off 


duty.” 
Just as Eisenhower, modest, friendly and diplomatic. 


was Britain’s ideal American general, so the picture of 
MacArthur as he has been built up, flamboyant. boastful. 
dictatorial, is everything the British dislike about a gen- 
eral. Rightly or wrongly, he is held to have compromised 
the Korean campaign with his visit to Chiang. 

Other facts which have created public confusion: week 
by week British correspondents in Tokyo and Korea have 
been sending back warnings about unfounded optimism 
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the blackened carcass of a city laid waste in utter desruc- 
tion. Seldom can the fanatical resistance of 10,000 have 
brought down such retribution on so many.” It was not 
that the British correspondents questioned the use of 
devastating air power to aid the hard-pressed UN ground 
forces. Only, what they implied was, “If this is the result, 
we must examine again what we mean by Liberation.” 


CORRESPONDENTS ATTACK RHEE 

Add to this a flow of British correspondents’ stories 
attacking the Republic of Korea Government and Syng- 
man Rhee and deploring the lack of any UN organization 
to administer occupied territory, and you can perhaps see 
the background of bewilderment in which the British 
considered the priorities of Europe and Korea, felt that 
support for the United Nations against aggression had 
been correct but that the policy had also been be- 
deviled by miscalculations like the American refusal to 
recognize the Chinese Communists, and decided that the 
only thing which mattered now was: extrication. 

This article may sound very negative. But American 
readers should not think that, for example, the epic 
struggle of the cut-off marines is not being followed here 
with bated breath and hope. But the general impression 
that there has been too much political and military mis- 
calculation in high quarters is the decisive sentiment. 
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SHOULD RUSSIA BE EXPELLED 





FROM THE UN? 


OR DECADES, the foreign policy of the Soviet Union 

has been like a Scotch shower-bath: a hot stream of 
active assault on the non-Soviet world has alternated with 
a cold stream of assertion that peaceful co-existence is 
possible between Communism and capitalism, between to- 
talitarianism and democracy. Today, the Kremlin, in- 
toxicated by success and power, is employing both sim- 
ultaneously: it calls upon “all people of good will” to 
join the campaign for peace in Stockholm and Warsaw 
and, at the same time. it incites the North Koreans and 
Chinese to military operations against the UN. 

We have all the proof we need that Moscow has pro- 
vided the Koreans and the Chinese “volunteers” not only 
with political support in the United Nations, but with 
enormous military and teehnical aid in the form of tanks, 
guns, and MIG-15 and YAK-15 airplanes. In the light of 
this, can there be any question of the Soviet Govern- 
ment’s complicity in the breach of the peace which began 
on the night of June 25 and has continued to this day? 

The UN Charter enumerates the “Purposes and Prin- 
ciples” of the United Nations, and obligates all members 
to “fulfill in good faith the obligations assumed by them 
in accordance with the Charter.” (Art. 2, par. 2) The 
Charter also provides for sanctions in cases of non-ob- 
servance of these purposes and principles. Article 6 
reads: “A Member of the United Nations which has per- 
sistently violated the Principles contained in the present 
Charter may be expelled from the Organization by the 
General Assembly upon recommendation of the Security 
Council.” 

The Soviet Union has been violating the purposes and 
principles for which the UN was created so frequently 
and for so long that various groups and individuals have 
more than once broached the question of whether it is 
possible for those who are striving to preserve peace and 
security to remain in the same organization with those 
who at first sabotaged, and are now openly subverting, 
that goal. But how can the Soviet Union be expelled if 
the Security Council, in which she possesses the veto, 
must first recommend such a step? 


MarK VISHNIAK is former secretary of the All-Russian 
Constituent Assembly and author of a life of Leon Blum. 
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By Mark Vishniak 


On December 1, in order to offset the Soviet veto in 
extraordinary cases of a “threat to or breach of the peace 
or an act of aggression,” the General Assembly estab- 
lished a special procedure, “Unity for Peace: Action for 
Collective Security.” Under its provisions, if the Security 
Council fails to exercise its primary responsibility in 
such extraordinary cases because of lack of unanimity 
among its permanent members, the General Assembly 
may be summoned on twenty-four hours’ notice by the 
vote of any seven members of the Council. The Assembly 
may then make recommendations for collective measures 
by member states, including even the use of armed force. 

The question is irresistible: Why not extend the new 
procedure so as to vest in the General Assembly the right 
to expel from the UN those who have persistently violated 
the Principles of the Charter and, in particular, have 
abetted aggression, or a threat to or breach of the peace? 
Of course, there would be juridical obstacles to such ac- 
tion. As Professor Hans Kelsen emphasized in his volum- 
inous The Law of the United Nations, however, “the in- 
ternational community established at the San Francisco 
Conference is by its very nature a political phenomenon 
[and] a merely juristic interpretation cannot do justice 
to it.” 

The fear has been expressed that the expulsion—or 
voluntary withdrawal—of the Soviet Union from the UN 
would make war inevitable. But anyone with any under- 
standing of the Soviet rulers’ psychology should realize 
that, as soon as Moscow decides that the minus-factors 
accruing from its continued membership in the UN out- 
weigh the pluses, it will leave that organization, just as 
Nazi Germany did the League of Nations. There is no 
need to wait until Moscow “slams the door” and leaves 
the UN, or demands the expulsion of the United States 
under Article 6 as an aggressor and violator of the Prin- 
ciples of the Charter. 

The UN must act now. If it does not, that will provide 
a further indication that it came into the world, not to 
improve upon the record of the defunct League of Na- 
tions—which, with all its defects, still found the courage 
to expell the U.S.S.R. after the Soviet attack on Finland 
—but to repeat the League’s mistakes and, in the end, 
to share its fate. 
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FELLOW- IT RAVELING— 
THE GERMAN WAY 


By Norbert Muhlen 


AST MONTH, leaders of the major 
onan youth organizations met 
in West Berlin to discuss the subject: 
“Youth in the democratic order and 
under the totalitarian rule of vio- 
lence.” Representatives of the boy 
scouts, sport associations, Catholic, 
Social Democratic and trade-union 
youth groups, attended the gathering. 
But the Youth Chamber of the Evan- 
gelical Church, which represents 
Protestant Youth groups, declined to 
send delegates. The reason? “The 
subject of the meeting might offend 
the Soviets, and this we must avoid 
by all means.” 

The young Protestants who said 
this are not Communists or Commu- 
nist sympathizers. As a matter of 
fact, they think along strictly anti- 
Communist lines. But they act the 
way the Communists want them to 
act. In this they are typical of quite a 
few West Germans who lean toward 
submission to Moscow for all sorts of 
reasons—although none of them 
trusts Moscow, likes Communism, or 
believes Soviet propaganda. 

These non-Communists in the serv- 
ice of Communism are utterly differ- 
ent from the fellow-travelers in this 
country during the Thirties and 
Forties. For Communism’s little non- 
Communist helpmates in Germany 
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have few illusions about the peaceful, 
progressive, socialist character of the 
Soviet empire. 

You have to look rather closely be- 
fore you find Moscow’s spheres of 
influence in West Germany. But these 
are more numerous than most West- 
ern observers like to admit. Of 
course, the Communist party as such 
amounts to practically nothing; “the 
masses” have shrunk to less than five 
per cent of the electorate, and the 
professional revolutionists in com- 
mand are thoroughly discredited as 
inefficient little men, racked by 
purges, Titoist deviations and per- 
sonal rivalries. Even if they were 
abler men, it is quite difficult for them 
to sell their lies to people who see and 
hear the contrasting truth almost 
every day. 

The party’s “front” organizations 
are equally unsuccessful. The Free 
German Youth, the Culture League, 
the Democratic Women’s League and 
the Peace Partisans are only special- 
ized facsimiles of the party, and 
everyone knows it. The Association 
of the Victims of Nazism (VVN) is 
more or less the same, but some of 
its members still hold positions of 
public influence. (In  Rhineland- 
Westphalia, a Communist, Dr. Marcel 
Frenkel, is in charge of restitution 
matters; in Frankfurt-am-Main, Com- 
munist welfare department officers 
can decide which of Hitler’s victims 
are entitled to benefits. ) 


Another Communist front with 
some influence is the “Working Com- 
mittee for All-German Problems,” a 
catch-all group which propagandizes 
German unity (by surrender to the 
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Soviets) for economic, nationalistic 
and militaristic reasons. Some of its 
members are connected with Die 
Bruderschaft, the fraternal order of 
German ex-officers (described by 
Melvin J. Lasky, THe New LEADER, 
Nov. 6). Others are tied up with 
agrarian and industrial conservative 
interests, chiefly in the North Ger- 
man frontier districts. 

But since, on the whole, Moscow 
has failed to make friends in Ger- 
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many, it has discovered a more effec- 
tive way to influence people: it 
frightens them. Last summer, Com- 
munist newspapers carried pages of 
advertisements from anti-Communist 
businessmen. Communist function- 
aries visited the businessmen and told 
them that when the Soviets came, as 
they would soon, space-buying capi- 
talists would be treated as friends, 
the others as enemies. These Commu- 
nist newspapers have been  sup- 
pressed; but the Communist fund- 
raisers solicit the same people with 
the same success for “humanitarian” 
or “labor” causes. Fear being quite 
widespread, business is good. 

In political terms, this fear leads 
easily to endorsing a program of non- 
resistance to the Soviets. Not all its 
endorsers are as outspoken as the 
Munich editor, an able spokesman of 
the appeasement movement, who 
asked me: “Why should we resist the 
Soviets, and be liquidated when they 
take over here, or be killed by an 
atom bomb—I don’t care whose 
bomb it is?” He recalled that the 
Poles, who resisted the Nazis, had 
come close to national extinction, 
while the Danes, who didn’t, had 
saved their lives and a few other 
things. “I would rather be a Dane 
than a Pole when the Russians are 
coming,” he said. “Non-resistance is 
the only way to save Europe’s exist- 
ence.” 

When I objected that submission 
to Soviet rule was also a lethal threat 
to Europe’s existence, he answered 
cheerfully that while things would be 
unpleasant under Soviet rule, “we 
still have the chance that you Amer- 
icans will come and liberate us. To 
survive is what matters to us; and to 
give ourselves a chance we must not 
be considered enemies of the Soviets, 
who may be our masters tomorrow.” 
This editor was a conservative na- 
tionalist student leader before Hitler, 
an anti-Nazi under Hitler, and now, 
at forty-two, has a house in the 
country and a large family. He is 
exceedingly proud of both and con- 
siders them the very essence of what 
he calls “European existence.” 
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Since many people lack that spe- 
cial bravery which it takes to admit 
cowardice, the fear-born advocacy 
of appeasement is widely rationalized 
as an ethically and politically super- 
ior thought. For this, integral pacif- 
ism and militarism are used most fre- 
quently. Cleverly stimulated by Com- 
munist propaganda, its echo is heard 
among respectable women’s and 
youth groups, in Lutheran church 
circles, and occasionally on the lower 
echelons of the Socialist and union 
organizations. It is strongly enforced 
by anti-Americanism, some of it 
stemming from old European preju- 
dices, some coming from new, abund- 
ant and not always clumsy Commu- 
nist propaganda. Non-resistance to 
the Soviets seems to appear easier 
and more honorable if you believe 
that “there isn’t so much difference 
between Russia and America, after 
all.” And this can be heard often. 


SELF-INTEREST 


While fear of a war in which the 
West could not or would not defend 
West Germany against the Soviet 
steamroller, fear of a Korea-type 
struggle for Germany between both 
powers, and fear of what happens to 
enemies of the Soviet State which 
West Germany might become, deter- 
mine the mainstream of appeasement 
in Germany, additional currents of 
self-deceptive self-interest have been 
mobilized to strengthen the appease- 
ment mood. 

There are industrialists, traders, 
and shipping interests who hope to 
substitute the Iron Curtain sphere for 
the lost markets of East Germany 
and Southeast and East Europe. 
There are planners and economists 
who dream of breaking the American 
monopoly in certain raw materials by 
buying them cheaply from Russia, an 
idea not unpopular with some So- 
cialist thinkers. The Red trade is as 
tempting as ever in a country which 
is still rather close to the economic 
danger zone. And the Soviets make 
their trade opportunities as seductive 
as possible to undermine the resist- 
ance front. 





‘BROTHER’ GENERAL VON MANTEUFFEL 


There are also more spiritual 
trends which break this will to resist. 
Although few in numbers, those 
Protestant clergymen who have ac- 
cepted Soviet rule are assigned by 
the Communists to do Red mission- 
ary work in the West. Most of them 
come from the former so-called “Re- 
ligious Socialists,” a group which 
never quite knew where to stop on 
the road from Luther to Lenin. Men 
like Karl Kleinschmidt, Probst of 
Schwerin and a German edition of 
the Dean of Canterbury, an agent of 
the East German MVD state in cleri- 
cal garb, are busy writing letters to 
their German Brethren in Office and 
lecturing at religious forums on the 
necessity to come to terms with the 
East. Others, of whom Church Presi- 
dent Martin Niemoeller is the loudest. 
most confused and _ most-heard 
spokesman, prefer even a Commu- 
nist Germany to the present split and 
a possible war between Germans. At 
present, East Germany has a Protest- 
ant majority; West Germany, a 
Catholic one; and since the Niemoel- 
lers want, above all, a predominantly 
Protestant Germany, they think that 
West Germany reunited with the 
Eastern zone would be worth a mess 
of tyranny. Of all the political and 
religious organizations, only the 
Protestant Church still upholds or- 
ganizational unity between its West- 
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GERMANY _ costscre 
ern and Eastern member groups. Un- 
til he had to resign last September 
from his position as Minister of the 
Interior in Bonn, the Protestant 
pacifist and lay dignitary Dr. Gustav 
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Heinemann echoed the views of his 
friend Niemoeller in the Federal Gov- 
ernment itself. And some fanatical 
theologians see in resistance to Mos- 


cow a Vatican maneuver to divert the 


Protestants from their fight against 
Rome. 

But all these appeasement trends 
are not peculiar to Germany, nor even 
of Western Europe. Each of these 
appeasers, from the shipowner who 
wants to trade with the Soviets to the 
theologian who does not choose free- 
dom to the economic planner who 
ignores political realities, has his 
counterparts in other countries of the 
world, What is peculiar to the large 
majority of appeasers in West Ger- 
many is their ruling passion of fear, 
the fear of the very close, seemingly 
powerful Soviets who might throw 
Germany into dictatorship, war, ruins 
and rubble unless she succeeds in 
“building a bridge” between West 
and East. 

Appeasers in Germany like to call 
themselves “the builders of bridges.” 
die Brueckenbauer. But the bridge 
between East and West which they 
purport to build is only a version of 
the old Trojan horse by which the 
Soviets penetrate the camp of the 
enemy to conquer and destroy him. 
In contrast to former “friends of the 
Soviet Union,” the new German fel- 





low-travelers do not want to build the 
bridge because they perceive hope 
and promise on the other side, but as 
an avenue of panicky flight. They 
respond to the Communist scare-ap- 
peal which shows only the alterna- 
tives of atomic ruin or surrender; 
fearfully, they choose surrender. 
The “builders of bridges” are a 
minority today in Western Germany, 
but so are the advocates of firm re- 
sistance. The majority vacillates be- 
tween both trends, with the scales 
ready to tip to the side which shows 
the greater power. Given intelligent 
national Jeadership, courage, infor- 
mation and the certainty of Western 
firmness, they can be won over to re- 
sistance, as were the people of West 
Berlin under the leadership of Ernst 
Reuter, and the protection of General 
Clay. The people of West Germany 
are not yet fully aware of the fact 
that their only defense against the 
horrors which they fear lies in their 
resistance. The people of Berlin have 
indeed demonstrated this—but then 
the people of West Berlin are not 
very popular in Western Germany 


today. 





Hitler's Debt to Bolshevism 


“There is more that binds us to Bolshevism than separates us from it. There is, above all, 


genuine revolutionary feeling, which is alive everywhere in Russia except where there are Jew- 


ish Marxists. | have always made allowance for this circumstance, and given orders that former 


Communists are to be admitted to the party at once. The petit bourgeois Social-Democrat 


and the trade-union boss will never make a National Socialist, but the Communist always will. 


“I have learned a great deal from Marxism, as I do not hesitate to admit. I don’t mean 


their tiresome social doctrine or the materialist conception of history . .. But I have learned 


from their methods . . . The whole of National Socialism is based on it. Look at the workers’ 


sports clubs, the industria] cells, the mass demonstrations, the propaganda leaflets written 


specially for the comprehension of the masses; all these new methods of political struggle are 


essentially Marxist in origin, All I had to do was to take over these methods and adapt them 


to our purpose.”’— Hitler, quoted in Hermann Rauschning’s The Voice of Destruction. 
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WasuincTon, D. C. 
HE NATION'S industrial workers 
7 this week faced a grave dilemma. 
They saw their wages frozen. in 
effect, at present levels. while market- 
basket consumer items are free to 
continue their rise at least until next 
summer. Barring immediate amend- 
ment of the Defense Production Act 
Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tor Alan Valentine. who last week 
rolled auto prices back to December 
1. lacks the power to freeze food 
prices or roll them back to before the 
last two weeks’ inflationary whirl. 
Under the DPA, price ceilings on 
farm products cannot be imposed at 
levels for “basic 


less than “parity” 


items.” Parity is determined by aver- 
aging the prices farmers have had to 
pay to run their farms and support 
their families during the past three 
years. Only when farm product prices 
go above this level can they be con- 
trolled. 
parity and are not expected to reach 


Most are currently below 
it before next summer. 

But the parity clause does not 
merely protect the farmer. It also 
provides for maintenance of the 
“mark-up” margins of packers, can- 
ners, food processors. wholesalers 
and retailers all down the line be- 
tween the farmer and the consumer. 


The law 


“customary” 


specifies 
mark-up margins. But 
since “customary” margins vary 
widely with the mdidlemen, both in- 


dustry-wise and individually, stabil- 


protection of 


ization of food prices seems at least 
a year away. 

To achieve such stabilization, we 
will probably have to repeat the tedi- 
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By Jonathan Stout 


Workers Caught 


In Price Squeeze 


ous procedures of the first two years 
of World War II, when the OPA 
made individual determinations of 
legal mark-ups for various industries, 
and for groups of middlemen, whole- 
salers and retailers. according to 
As it affected 


the consumer, the result was that re- 


their business volume. 


tail food stores could legally charge 
different prices for the same item, de- 
pending on each store’s price class; 
chain stores, for instances, generally 
charged more than _ individually- 
owned retail stores. It was this com- 
petitive disparity that gave rise to 
black-market operations. 

The law imposes no parity limita- 
tion on controlling prices of indus- 
trial products, which can be placed 
under a ceiling immediately. How- 
ever, the requirement that wages be 
stabilized simultaneously confronts 
industrial workers with the prospect 
of a wage freeze while their living 
costs are free to keep on rising. 

The first to feel the impact will be 
workers in the auto industry, where 
official price ceilings have already 
been imposed. The wage-price freeze 
will have the effect of upsetting most 
contracts between the car manufac- 
turers and the United Auto Workers- 
CIO, through which Walter Reuther 
has sought to stabilize wages and 
working conditions by hitching wage 
rates to the Federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ cost-of-living index. The 
latest contracts had envisaged such 
stabilization for the next five years. 
It was this dilemma.that President 
Truman sought to avoid when he 
asked 


Congress for authority to 


freeze food prices before going ahead 


with price-and-wage freezes in other 
industries. 

The price ceilings on autos were 
precipitated by the recalcitrance of 
the major manufacturers, as well as 
by the—perhaps ill-advised—anxiety 
of the Administration to make some 
reassuring gesture of holding prices 
in line. General Motors announced 
increases on all its cars on December 
5, and Ford followed suit the next 
day. On December 7, Economic Stab- 
ilizer Valentine appealed to GM and 
Ford to cancel the increases: both re- 
fused. 


panies called by Valentine in Wash- 


A conference of ten auto com- 
ington was equally unavailing. On 
December 16, the price ceilings were 
announced. 

Walter Reuther described the GM 
price-hikes as “the second step in the 
inflationary spiral” started when the 
steel industry announced increases, 
allegedly to cover the new wage 
boosts won by the steel workers. 
“However.” he continued, “even 
though the steel industry committed 
the original wrong, two wrongs don’t 
make a right. General Motors could 
have absorbed the steel price increase 
... and its increased labor costs, and 
still have made a tremendous profit.” 

“Figures show,” Reuther went on, 
“that seventeen major steel companies 
were making an average of more than 
18 per 


after taxes in 1950. The steel industry 


cent profit on investment 


could have paid the wage increases 
they granted without increasing the 
price of steel and without increasing 
the costs of automobile producers. 

“And on the basis of third-quarter 
figures, General Motors could have 
absorbed all its increases costs since 
the beginning of 1950 and stil! would 
have made an annual return of more 
than 30 per cent on investment after 
taxes.... 

“In both cases, management was 
acting out of a completely selfish in- 
terest to protect profits which already 
have risen to the proportions of a 
major national scandal. With these 
corporations, it is profits first, and 
the welfare and security of American 


families second.” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


INCE Rep CuINa’s inauguration 

of large-scale war against the 
United Nations in general and the 
United States in particular, the free 
civilized world has put on an ex- 
hibition so disgraceful that one hopes 
it will soon be ended and never re- 
peated. If the meek spirit in which 
Mao Tse-tung’s truculent aggression 
was accepted is indicative of the free 
nations’ morale, then Stalin has won 
world domination without the need 
to fight a Third World War. 

Let’s look at the record, which is 
as incredible as it is disgraceful. 
From the very beginning of the 
North Korean invasion, Communist 
China made no pretense of observ- 
ing neutrality. By early November, 
regular Chinese forces had entered 
the fighting in considerable numbers. 
Yet the United Nations could not 
muster enough moral or legal 
strength for a resolution asking them 
please to withdraw, much less a stern 
ultimatum to get out of Korea or 
face the hostility of all UN members. 

Weakness and vacillation, as al- 
ways in recorded history, stimulated 
arrogance and defiance. In the last 
days of November, the Chinese in- 
tervened on a large scale, throwing 
hundreds of thousands of troops 
against the outnumbered UN forces. 

Any doubt that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime considered itself at 
war with the United States was cer- 
tainly removed by the speech before 
the United Nations of the 
Peking delegate, Wu Hsiu-chuan. It 
was a speech more offensive and 
abusive than the Japanese declaration 
of war, delivered immediately after 


chief 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 





Appeasement 
Is Suicide 


the attack on Pearl Harbor. In fact, 
the parallel is complete. Wu’s regime 
delivered an attack of the Pearl Har- 
bor type, without any warning, on 
General MacArthur’s overextended 
lines. The casualties resulting from 
this attack already considerably ex- 
ceed the losses at Pearl Harbor. 
After Pearl Harbor, however, even 
the most severe critics of Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy agreed that there was 
no choice but to fight back. No one 
suggested that Japanese special envoy 
Kurusu be permitted to follow up the 
attack by rising before an interna- 
tional forum in New York and de- 
livering an abusive harangue against 
the United States. And Great Britain, 
hard pressed though it was in Europe, 
immediately allied itself with the U.S. 
in the war being waged against us. 
How different has been the reaction 
to Mao Tse-tung’s Pearl Harbor! 
With UN troops fighting for their 
lives, Trygve Lie dragged the prestige 
of that organization in the dust by 
promoting a meeting between repre- 
sentatives of the aggressor and of the 
UN member-states. The British, in- 
stead of at least breaking relations 
with Peking, attended the dinner with 
the Chinese Communists sponsored 
by the inveterate appeaser, Lie. When 
Wu = Hsiu-chuan 


talk with the delegates of India’s ap- 


condescended _ to 


peasement-minded government, it was 
hailed as a great achievement. 

Mr. Attlee spoke 
about “no appeasement” in his speech 
at the National Press Club. But Brit- 
ish actions point in a different direc- 
the Prime Minister 
used one argument that was almost 


brave words 


tion. Indeed, 





breathtaking in its fallaciousness. He 
defended British maintenance of 
diplomatic relations with Red China 
on the ground that the Peking regime 
“commands the obedience of 400 
million Chinese.” But Hitler, Musso- 
lini and the Japanese militarists 
commanded the obedience of their 
peoples; yet Britain did not submit 
to the humiliation of maintaining re- 
lations with those regimes while they 
were waging war against her. 

Voices of appeasement have not 
been silent in this country, either. A 
number of prominent Bostonians— 
the so-called Dover group, including 
the editors of the Christian Science 
Monitor and the Boston Herald— 
proposed acceptance under fire of 
Mr. Wu’s terms for unconditional 
surrender: evacuation of Korea, sur- 
render of Formosa, admission of 
Red China to the UN. 

Meanwhile, the hard-pressed UN 
forces in Korea are compelled to 
fight against overwhelming numbers 
with one hand tied behind their back. 
There is no bombing of Chinese bases 
in Manchuria. Chiang Kai-shek is not 
being permitted to raid the Chinese 
coast and organize anti-Communist 
guerrillas. There is no move to re- 
We are 
getting the worst of two worlds: war 
and appeasement. 

The argument that it would be a 
“trap” to recognize that Red China 
is making war on us is not convinc- 
ing. Of course, it would not be de- 
sirable to forget about Europe and 
the Near East or to send mass armies 
(if there were any to send) to China. 
But, as I suggested recently in this 
space, there are other methods of 
effectively fighting the war which 
Red China has forced upon us. 

American and UN prestige and 
honor can survive a possible military 
withdrawal from Korea. What they 
cannot survive is the intolerable 
humiliation of surrender to military 
force, of a super-Munich, a bloody 
Munich. After such a catastrophe, 
no will to resist Communist aggres- 
sion would be likely to remain in 
Europe or anywhere else. 


cruit Japanese divisions. 
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The Federal Bureau of Investigation. 


By Max Lowenthal. 


Wm. Sloane Associates. 559 pp. $4.50 


Max LoweEntTHAL, a New York 
lawyer, has written a book about the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the 
investigative agency of our Federal 
Government. It was first established 
in 1908; in 1924, it was given its 
present name and J. Edgar Hoover 
took office as Director. Throughout 
its existence, the Bureau has been un- 
der the supervision and control of the 
Attorney-General. 

As far as I am concerned, no 
branch of the government is sacro- 
sanct or immune from criticism. The 
FBI and its Director should be no ex- 
ception to the rule. But criticism 
must be fair. If the record is relied 
upon, it must be the whole record. 
If a branch of government is to be 
blamed for activities not properly 
performed or performed outside of 
authority, the blame should be laid 
not only to the one who performs the 
act, but also to the officials ultimately 
responsible, whether it be Congress, 
the President, a member of the cab- 
inet, or anyone else. 

The FBI is a relatively large or- 
ganization, with approximately 4,500 
special agents and nearly 5,000 cler- 
ical and administrative personnel. It 
has a budget for this fiscal year of 
$64,000,000. It investigates and pre- 
pares evidence in civil cases involv- 
ing the Federal Government, in Fed- 
eral criminal prosecutions and in the 
enforcement of Federal regulatory 
statutes, duties imposed upon it by 
Congressional act. 

More recently, the FBI has been 
required to investigate the loyalty of 
Government employes and _ those 
who apply for Government or Fed- 
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eral jobs. Since World War II, a 
great deal of the Bureau’s time has 
been taken up with the investigation 
of problems relating to national se- 
curity. We cannot help but recall 


with great satisfaction the appearance 
at the recent trial of the 11 top Com- 
munists of FBI agents who had been 





J. EDGAR HOOVER: WHO'S AFRAID? 


placed within the Communist party. 
Only through these agents was the 
government supplied with the neces- 
sary direct evidence of the conspira- 
torial nature of the Communist party 
as a body dedicated to the overthrow 
of the Government of the United 
States by force and violence when- 
ever such action was deemed pro- 
pitious. 

The American people will also re- 
call with great satisfaction the 
thoroughness with which the FBI 
prepared the evidence in the case of 
Alger Hiss, who had risen meteori- 
cally in the State Department and 





and author of “Labor Lawyer” 


other branches of the United States 
government service. These and simi- 
lar activities of the FBI are imposed 
upon it by Congressional enactment. 
When directed against Nazis and 
Fascists, they did not incur the op- 
position of self-styled “liberals.” But 
now that the FBI is using the same 
efficient methods and techniques in 
tracking down Communist espionage, 
disloyalty and treason, it has in- 
curred the hostility not only of Com- 
munists and fellow-travelers, but of 
confused liberals as well. They raise 
the hue and cry that the FBI, under 
the direction of Mr. Hoover, is dan- 
gerously close to becoming an Amer- 
ican thought police, a Gestapo, an 
MVD. This fear is also the central 
thesis of Mr. Lowenthal’s book. 

I know Max Lowenthal is not a 
Communist. His publishers say in 
their blurb that he has presented “an 
objective picture of the FBI.” But 
this book can in no sense be regarded 
as a true biography or history of that 
organization. Even a friendly review 
in the New York Post, a newspaper 
which has defended Mr. Lowenthal, 
refers to the book as “an indictment 
of the FBI and J. Edgar Hoover.” 
The same description appears in a 
Post editorial. 

John O'Donnell, in his Daily News 
column of November 24, seems to 
share Mr. Lowenthal’s fears. “We 
thoroughly agree,” says Mr. O’Don- 
nell, “with Lowenthal’s fundamental 
premise that any Federal police, op- 
erating with the power, secrecy and 
millions of the FBI, is a potential 
danger to the citizens of the Repub- 
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On the other hand, the Daily News 
editorial of November 27 states: “In 
his book, Mr. Lowenthal has collect- 
ed just about every unfavorable criti- 
cism ever made of the FBI and Mr. 
Hoover.” The editorial describes the 
book as a volume.” Re- 
ferring to Communist tactics, it says: 


“This is the kind of thing J. Edgar 
Hoover and the FBI have been 
fighting for years, and are still fight- 
ing. They have to fit their methods to 
the enemy’s tactics and strategy. or 
they can’t hope to win.” 


The dignified Herald Tribune de- 
votes an editorial to the same theme. 
Under the title “Smearing the FBI,” 
the Tribune says: 


“Had the FBI been made the vic- 
tim of an ordinary smear artist the 
results would have been deplorable 
enough. The attack made by Max 
Lowenthal in his newly published 
book is, however—by reason of its 
methods and circumstances—particu- 
larly obnoxious. This lengthy volume, 
with its outward pretense to author- 
itativeness and _ objectivity, could 
easily be mistaken for a factual guide 
to the course of the FBI during its 
forty-two years of existence. It is 
only when the text has been examined 
that the author’s manner and aims 
become clear. Mr. Lowenthal has 
strung together an exhausting series 
of quotations from public records. 
inconclusive, tendentious and _ fre- 
quently out of context, designed to 
have the cumulative result of imply- 
ing that the FBI has been ineffectual. 
prejudiced. concerned chiefly with 
notoriety for itself. and careless of 
the civil liberties of the citizens. The 
hook’s publication occurs at a time 


“smear 


when the FBI's activities against 
Communist infiltration require—as 
indeed they merit—-an unhesitating 


public confidence; and the whole 
venture was made the more disturb- 
ing by suggestions of White House 
encouragement.” 

The head of the New York Times 
Washington Bureau. Arthur Krock, 


comments on the book: 


“Ever since FBI reports necessarily 
became part of the record on which 
tests of loyalty and security of gov- 
ernment employes are decided, Mr. 
Hoover and his agency have come 
under increasing fire. Some citizens 
are sincerely alarmed over the rela- 
tion of its activities to Constitutional 


guarantees. Others, because Commu- 
nists and sympathizers have reason 
to fear the FBI, want to get rid of 
Mr. Hoover and muzzle the agency. 

“A book critical of its record and 
its methods has just appeared, the 
work of Max Lowenthal, a New York 
lawyer. The merits of this work are 
damaged by the fact that it is one- 
sided and at points distorted.” 

Of the 559 pages, 87 pages are de- 
voted to “Source Notes,” that is, to 
the authorities constituting the basis 
of Mr. Lowenthal’s “indictment.” In 
evaluating these authorities, Cabell 
Phillips, Washington correspondent 
for the Sunday edition of the New 
York Times, hook 


rather favorably in the Times, said: 


reviewing the 


“The bulk of this data appears to 
have come from the study of massive 
piles of documents, and some of the 
facts he has got wrong. For example, 
Mr. Hoover never condoned the A. 
Mitchell Palmer ‘Red raids,’ although 
it is implied in the book that he did. 
Mr. Lowenthal suggests that the wire- 
tapping activities of the FBI are in 
contravention of a Supreme Court 
ruling. They are not. He says that the 
FBI's first break in one of its most 
celebrated World War IIT spy cases 
came when one of the ring leaders 
was run down by a New York taxi. 
Actually, the G-men had been tailing 
this man’s confederates for weeks be- 
fore he was killed. and so on.” 


IN LIKE VEIN 


Both a Journal-American column- 
ist and a Herald Tribune reporter 
believe that the book will backfire. 
Louis Sobol of the Journal-American 
comments that “in attacking the FBI 

and particularly its Director, J. Ed- 
Mr. Lowenthal will dis- 
already, in 


gar Hoover 
cover—has_ discovered 
fact—that our great national sleuth- 
ing organization and its energetic 
head have more friends and admir- 
ers than foes.” 

In like vein, Bert Andrews, chief 
of the Herald Tribune’s Washington 
Bureau, writes that “A book written 
by a close friend of President Tru- 
man—a book which many believe 
was done with the hope of destroying 
J. Edgar Hoover. Director of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation—is 
having many effects that are just 














about opposite to those designed by 
the author, Max Lowenthal.” 

The Washington Post, carrying 
water on both shoulders, published 
two reviews, one attacking the book, 
the other praising it. The Reverend 
Edmund A. Walsh, vice-president of 
Georgetown University, took strong 
issue with the selection of sources, 
the manner of presentation, the 
author’s concept of civil liberties and 
the timeliness of the book’s publica- 
tion. Joseph L. Rauh, former Deputy 
Housing Administrator, argues that 
“Mr. Lowenthal has written a bril- 
liant exposition on the faults of our 
national police force” and that “the 
book is the civil libertarian’s brief 
against the national police force.” 

Another defender of Mr. Lowen- 
thal and his book is Max Lerner. Mr. 
Lerner, writing in the New York 
Post, says that “it is . important 
because no one up to now has dared 
to dissect the FBI’s record against 
its initial purposes, its pretensions, 
and the values of democratic freedom. 
Lowenthal cares—and dares.” 

I now hear complaint that I have 
not in fact reviewed Mr. Lowenthal’s 
book, that I have just given the opin- 
ions of critics, writers, columnists 
and editors. The answer to_ this 
charge is that I, in reviewing the 
book, have done. with much greater 
justification in the facts, precisely 
what Mr. Lowenthal did in reviewing 
the FBI and the record of J. 
Hoover. In presenting this type of 
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review. I hope that I have demon- 
strated the inadequacy and unfairness 
of Mr. Lowenthal’s book and _ the 
methods employed by him. By com- 
piling a one-sided record. a carefully 
selected, critical set of quotations, 
with an occasional friendly quote to 
lend an air of objectivity. one does 
not reveal the truth about a public 
agency, a public figure or a book. 
Only by viewing the record as a 
whole, selecting fairly the good part 
and the bad, can an author convey 
to his readers a fair picture of his 
subject matter. Anything short of 
that method results inevitably in a 
distortion. 
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The Gentleman and the Jew. 
By Maurice Samuel. 
Knopf. 325 pp. $3.75. 


MAURICE SAMUEL is one of the few 
English-speaking Jewish intellectuals, 
perhaps the only who has, 
during the past decades, written 
“Jewish books” that have been read 
at all (but not so widely as they 
merit) and that are worth reading. 


one, 


Among them, such books as The 
World of Sholom Aleichem, Prince 
of the Ghetto and The Great Hatred 
are worth special mention, as much 
intrinsically as because they are all 
relatively recent and still available. 
Mr. Samuel’s accomplishments are 
many, and though there are writers 
with greater knowledge of Jewish 
sources, and others with greater in- 
tellectual complexity, 1 know of none 
who has achieved so fine a blend of 
an interest in Jewish life and litera- 
ture with a vivacity of mind, a wide 
acquaintance with Western culture, 
and a graceful prose style. 

It is naturally disconcerting to dis- 
cover that Mr. Samuel, now in the 
sixth decade of his years, finds little 
cause for contentment as he looks 
back on his labor. In the opening 
chapter of The Centleman and The 
Jew he writes as follows: 

“I rehearse in the following pages 
some of the steps which led me to the 
conviction that an understanding of 
the Jewish episode in civilization is 
the key to the western world’s in- 
tellectual and spiritual difficulties. But 
I cannot make an issue of the extra- 
ordinary feeling of isolation and 
futility which has pursued me during 
all the years that I have given to 
the exposition of this conviction. By 
a neat piece of logical inversion, pre- 
occupation with ‘the Jewish problem’ 
was equated with narrowness and 
perversity, while preoccupation with 
evasion of the Jewish problem was 
equated with breadth of outlook and 
liberality of sentiment.” 
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Is Western Culture Anti-Semitic? 


Reviewed by Irving Kristol 
Associate editor of “Commentary”; 
Contributor to national periodicals 


One must, in all honesty, concede 
Mr. Samuel his point. It cannot be 
doubted that there is truth in his 
charge that “people approach a Jew- 
ish book as if they were going slum- 
ming,” nor that the attitude behind 
such an approach is shallow, unin- 
formed and reprehensible. In the 
measure that English-speaking intel- 
lectuals (we may assume that the 
public at large is incorrigible) have 
participated in the neglect of Mr. 
Samuel, they owe him an apology, to 
the extent at least of purchasing and 
reading his latest book. Since the 
latter is eminently worth their while, 
they will have come off lightly. 

Maurice Samuel’s family came to 
Manchester, England from Rumania 
in 1900, when he was at the age of 
six. Chapters II and III of The Gen- 
tleman and the Jew, which contain 
some of Mr. Samuel’s most poignant 
and reflective writing, describe the 
process of British-ization he exper- 
ienced in his youth at the same time 
that they lay bare the thesis of the 
book. The young Jew fell headlong 
in love with the hospitable land of 
his adoption, and while his real life 
was circumscribed by his ghetto-like 
surroundings, his fantasy life was all 
cricket, the Light 
Brigade, and the penny periodicals 


charge of the 


about life in a “public” (7.e., private) 
English school. Then came, with 
growing older, the worship of Shaw 
and Wells, the passion for universal 
justice and social reform. By the time 
he was twenty, Maurice Samuel was 
thoroughly “emancipated,” and seem- 
ingly destined to be one of those 
journalist-intellectuals who played so 
prominent a role in the development 
of British socialism, and who, in 
large numbers, finally made the grade 
as Labor members of Parliament. 


Then, doubtless to the horror of 


his friends, Mr. Samuel began te 
turn to study Yiddish and Hebrew, 
and to discover that there was in the 
Jewish community from which he 
had fled something of prime import- 
ance to him. Actually, it was less a 
discovery than a shift in vision, for 
it was what he had previously seen 
as defects that he now saw as virtues. 
His parents, and his rabbi’s, inability 
to comprehend cricket, or any other 
sport for that utter 
inability to grasp the British concept 


matter, their 
of gallantry, their stubborn serious- 
ness in the face of life—all this he 
now saw as something more than 
backwardness. These people were not 
capricious or slow to learn—on the 
contrary, they were defending, with 
their bodies, an attitude to life that 
stood in profound contrast to that of 
the true-blooded Saxon, an attitude 
uniquely Jewish and one forever in- 
compatible with the ideal attitude of 
the ideal English gentleman. 

these two 


The contrast between 


ideals, the Jewish and the pagan 
(with the Christian an uneasy mix- 
ture of both), makes the text of this 
book, which is both an intellectual 
autobiography and a_ philosophic 
moral discourse, a true apologia pro 
vita sua. In the course of his dis- 
cussion, Mr. Samuel finds it neces- 
sary—and for this we can be grate- 
ful—to include some lucid and pro- 
vocative chapters on the Bible and 
the Prophets, the nature of the Jew- 
ish people and the new State of 
Israel, the geneology of the gentle- 
man from the Greeks through the 
Renaissance (Shakespeare, Machia- 
velli) to our day (Tennyson, Kip- 
ling), and the relation of the Jew- 
gentleman antithesis to our present 
distress. 

Mr. Samuel pursues his argument 
too closely for me to even attempt a 
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summary. Obviously, we have here 
again a version of the Hebraism vs. 
Hellenism discussion so dear to 
Heine and Matthew Arnold, except 
that the preference is this time for 
Hebraism. For Mr. Samuel, the Jew- 
ish outlook, as embodied in the 
Bible, the prophets, the history of the 
Jewish people and, in part, in Christ- 
ianity, is the only one that permits 
an uncompromising morality in that 
it pleads the sanctity of life and, in 
consequence, the sanctification of 
life; whereas paganism, at bottom, 
abhors life and can only face it with 
the mask of gamesomeness, chivalry, 
competitive struggle and resignation. 

I think, and I would be surprised 
if most readers did not agree, that 
Mr. Samuel has hold of something 
important. I also think his method is 
not the most fortunate one. As Franz 


Rosenzweig once pointed out, the 
great danger in writing apologetics 
is not the idealizing of one’s own 
religion and the vulgarizing of the 
other’s—only a hack would under- 
take this—but the idealizing of the 
other’s religion, presenting it in its 
abstractness, and the materializing 
of one’s own, presenting it in its in- 


ner fulness. This is, unfortunately,’ 


what Mr. Samuel tends to do: to take 
the abstract doctrines of Platonism 
and Stoicism, without trying to plumb 
the inner life of those who lived 
these doctrines, and set against them 
the reality of Jewish religious ex- 
istence, which Mr. Samuel knows in 
its every fibre. Inevitably, this is to 
Judiasm’s advantage, but it is not 
convincing. 

Another, perhaps less serious, de- 
fect is that Mr. Samuel has been so 





long engaged in popularizing Jewish 
culture and Jewish achievements 
that a certain condescension is evi- 
dent in his tone. He is probably least 
of all to blame for this, since if 
others had been able competently to 
discuss Jewish matters for the gen- 
eral public, he would have been per- 
mitted to assume that his readers 
were more literate in this subject 
than, in fact, they are. And it should 
be said that his gifts as a popular- 
izer come very close to genius. Still, 
one wishes that Mr. Samuel would 
sit down, one day, and write a book 
more for himself and less for his 
public. 

In the meantime, preparing our- 
selves for an understanding of such a 
book, we can read The Gentleman 
and the Jew with profit, pleasure 
and anticipation. 





How NOT To Argue With Communists 


How To Win an Argument with a Communist. 


By Ray W. Sherman. 
Dutton, 251 pp. $2.50. 


THE PALM should be awarded to 
Mr. Sherman, a business publicity 
expert, for a book outlining the most 
effective method to lose an argument 
with a Communist. The title of the 
book should have been “How not 
to win an argument with a Commu- 
nist.” 

Most of it deals with the many at- 
tempts in previous centuries to create 
communist colonies and shows that 
all these colonies failed—some after 
almost a hundred years of existence. 
The author proves the “impossibil- 
ity” of communism by the disappear- 
ance of Fourier’s Phalanxes and 
Cabet’s Ikarian colonies founded in 
America in the 1840's, the end of 
communism in the free-love colony 
in Oneida founded in 1825, and 
among the “Harmonists” of 1904. 
He also reports in all seriousness that 
the “communism” of communities 
founded by the strange religious 
sect of the Shakers founded in 1787 
also failed. And one chapter is dedi- 
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Reviewed by Stephen Naft 


Author of “Questions for Communists” ; 
Frequent contributor to “The New Leader” 


cated to “America’s First Commu- 
nist Failure’—the Plymouth colony 
of 1640! 

Thus, by discussing events of 200 
or 300 years ago, he believes he can 
outargue today’s advocates of the ex- 
pansion of the realm of slave labor of 
Stalinist imperialism. Mr. Sherman 
honestly believes that there is that 
sort of “communism” in the U.S.S.R. 
It seems he never heard of slave 
labor or the enormous disparity of 
incomes in Russia, much greater 
than in any capitalist country. He 
says nothing about Stalinist aggres- 
sions and the immediate decrease of 
the standard of living (except for the 
ruling Communists) in all countries 
taken over by the Soviets. 

An amazing lack of information is 
shown in the chapter: “Ask the Com- 
munist to Answer ‘Yes’ or ‘No’.” In 
Question 5 the author hopes to con- 
found a Communist by asking him 
if a highly skilled worker is “paid 


more than a person not so skilled.” Of 


course every Stalinist will be able to 
answer (truthfully for a change) 
“yes.” to the dismay of Mr. Sherman, 
still among the very few who believe 
that in “communist” Russia every- 
body has the same income. In Ques- 
tion 9 he triumphantly asks whether 
there are churches in Russia. The 
Communist thus interrogated could 
of course honestly answer “yes,” as in 
Russia churches are organs of the 
State. 

But Mr. Sherman expresses some 
sympathy for anarchist ideals. He re- 
ports that once in a restaurant he saw 
a group of Anarchists discussing 
their theories. But he was unable to 
understand what they were saying, 
because he “did not understand 
Austrian”—the mythical language 
probably invented by these conspirat- 
ors. 

His original idea: the most effec- 
tive propaganda against Communism 
is the spread of “Americanism” — 
whatever that means to him. 
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Our Most Modern Composer 


Reviewed by Jim Cork 
Music critic and free-lance writer; 
Contributor to “The American Mercury” 


Style and Idea. 
By Arnold Schoenberg. 


Philosophical Library. 224 pp. $4.75. 


TO THE OVERWHELMING MAJORITY 
of concert-goers, Schoenberg still re- 
mains essentially a mystery, a closed 
book. The large orchestras, the great 
and respectable choral organizations, 
the outstanding virtuosi, the big- 
name conductors still, with very rare 
exceptions, pass him by. Yet Schoen- 
berg’s impact on an ever-widening 
circle of serious musicians and com- 
posers has become too fundamental 
to be set aside any more. The so- 
called 12-tone movement today boasts 
solid and ever-growing support in 
America, England, France, Italy, 
Switzerland, the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, Latin America and elsewhere. 
Even Virgil Thomson, hardly an ad- 
mirer of the atonalist school, con- 
ceded recently that “Today it is clear 
that immobility is a danger facing 
rather the other schools of modern- 
ism than that which derives from 
Schoenberg .. . [which] .. . is the 
main field of musical composition 
where progress is taking place.” 

The old complaints against Schoen- 
berg have long since lost their arti- 
ficial glitter and become quite tar- 
nished: that his music is too unro- 
mantic and wanting in feeling; that 
it is too dissonant; that it is mathe- 
matical and contrived, with a formal 
structure so rigid as to result in a 
straitjacket for the creative imagina- 
tion, and so on. For one thing, the 
modern ear has long since learned 
to take the so-called dissonance in its 
since dissonances are merely 





stride 
new harmonic extensions beyond 
those used or “allowed” by the ro- 
mantic and post-romantic periods, 
the problem is to distinguish those 
that are logically projected and are 
integral to the composition as a 
whole, from those that are not. For 
another, definiteness of formal struc- 


ture has never been a bar to the pro- 
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duction of musical masterpieces (vide 
the fugue), but, contrariwise, has, 
through the imposition of a precise 
discipline, provided both a challenge 
and a stimulation to genius and the 
imagination. Finally, the Schoenberg- 
ian technique is far from being the 
procrustean mold its critics would 
make it out to be, but, on the con- 
trary, is a quite flexible method ad- 
mitting of many variations of usage, 
allowing plenty of room for “man- 
euvering,” and quite open to further 
development and extension. What 
Schoenberg has contributed is a 
structure-ordering concept as a pre- 
lude for further growth. 

In the most important essay in this 
book, “Composition With Twelve 
Tones,” Schoenberg attempts to give 
the reader a basic insight into the 
reasons behind his search for, and 
the essential character of, his new 
technique of composition. The rigid 
tonic-dominant tonality of classicism 
and earlier romanticism had _prac- 
tically been liquidated by the ex- 
tremely fluid chromaticism of Wag- 
ner. It is important to stress the fact 
that Schoenberg didn’t destroy tonal- 
ity. It was already destroyed in its 
traditional sense when he came upon 
the musical scene. Post-Wagnerian 
attempts at harmonic extensions ex- 


panded the range of coloristic possi- 


bilities (as in Debussy’s impression- 
istic harmonies), but furnished, sim- 
ultaneously, no structural principle 
for integrating these new sounds into 
an esthetically satisfying whole. It 
was this lack of an organizationally 
logical pattern able to tie together the 
plethora of new combinations thrown 
forth by the twentieth century that 
Schoenberg attempted to supply. No 
final solution, of course (there are 
no final solutions in the arts), it has 
furnished the contemporary compos- 
er with the most fruitful organiza- 
tional principle produced anywhere 
during the first half of the present 
century. 

Two long essays on Mahler and 
Brahms are of more than passing in- 
terest. The first, eschewing general 
hosannas of merely filial devotion, is 
a closely-reasoned refutation of the 
usual charges of banality and over- 
sentimentality leveled against Schoen- 
berg’s great teacher and forerunner 
who summed up the era of roman- 
ticism and broke tracks into the 
future. The second is an indignant 
explosion against the myth of 
Brahms’ purported conservatism (be- 
cause of his going back to classical 
symphonic models for esthetic sus- 
tenance) and an incisive elucidation 
of Brahms’ strong points: his admir- 
able economy of means, his sense of 
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logic and structure, his contrapuntal 
flexibility, all of which make him, 
insists Schoenberg in his title, 
“Brahms the Progressive.” Indeed, 
in this as in other essays, the musical 
“goods” he places most value upon 
become explicit. And thus it becomes 
clear why Schoenberg, in spite of his 
radical innovations in musical logic 
and composition, is, paradoxically 
enough, in a quite definite sense, the 
most traditional of all modern com- 


posers. For he has retained more 


than any of them the sense of struc- 
ture, balance and form, based upon 
motive and theme. The idea, he in- 
sists, is necessary in addition to the 
emotion, the brain as well as the 
heart. It is the indissoluble union of 
both that makes the great work of art 
possible. And if the end result may 
appear, as it often does, a miracle of 
spontaneous combustion, who can 
know the agony of feeling and the 
cerebral sweat, blood and tears that 
went into its making? But the worth 





of the idea, as the organizing and 
integrating germ of the artistic en- 
deavor, is inescapable. 

With Schoenberg. too, the idea is 
the man, the style. In his writings as 
in his music, there is a wealth of 
striking and challenging ideas and 
the same uncompromising, independ- 
ent spirit that has made him a hero 
of modern culture. That he is still a 
lonely and relatively neglected figure 
dramatizes sharply the esthetic con- 
servatism of our age. 





Mr. Barr’s 


Let's Join the Human Race. 
By Stringfellow Barr. 
University of Chicago. 30 pp. $0.25. 


PUBLISHED during the very week the 
Chinese Communists attacked — in 
Korea, Stringfellow Barr’s pamphlet 
adds a literary fillip to the Kremlin’s 
drive toward world conquest. Mr. 
Barr’s work introduces just that ele- 
ment of unreality, just that measure 
of intellectual sophistry, just that 
quantity of nebulous respectability. 
best calculated to render many Amer- 
icans confused, uncertain and even 
despondent. 

As Stalin unleashed his Chinese 
satellite on Korea, Mr. Barr proposed 
that we deal with it all this way: 

“If you can imagine the American 
government abolishing its army, its 
navy, its air force, and canceling all 
its war contracts, then the billions 
of dollars it would save might go a 
long way toward putting the produc- 
tive powers of the rest of the world 
into action.” 

Promptly after this act of imagina- 
tion, Mr. Barr thumbs through the 
one important economic aid program 
we have launched—the Marshall 
Plan—and concludes that it was all a 
plot to save “free enterprise” and 
promote “imperialism.” 

The Communists, writes Mr. Barr, 
“were shrieking that the real purpose 
of the Marshall Plan was to dump 
our goods on Europe, and make her 
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a sort of economic colony of ours. 
But intelligent Europeans needed no 
Communists to tell them.” 

Mr. Barr does not believe that “im- 
perialist” America will mend _ her 
ways. The Europeans, he pontificates, 
“know our policy must lead to im- 
perialism, no matter how honest our 
intentions are. So their charge 
of imperialism is quite justified.” 

Since the Marshall Plan and U.S. 
foreign policy are irrevocably “im- 
perialistic,” why, then, does Mr. Barr 
want us to pour billions into a 
global giveaway ? Wouldn’t American 
“imperialism” thus be enabled to fas- 
ten its talons on the entire world? 
Mr. Barr answers: 

“The people of the world are alone 
able to take on the problem of 
rebuilding their common world econ- 
omy. They can hope to do it only by 
the massive use of public funds. 
America cannot do it for them. It 
could, of course, be done under Com- 
munist leadership, but that could 
come only through a Communist 
revolution.” 

Lest anyone imagine that Mr. Barr 
is a blatant pro-Stalinist, let me add 
that he does verbally slap Russia 
(though never Communism) once 
or twice. Aside from these evi- 
dences of “objectivity,” his pamphlet 


is a slick attack on America—which 
is voting billions “to finance our 
intervention in Korea and _ permit 
other military interventions”; prone 
to look at world problems “through 
cold-war spectacles”; and, “of all 
the industrially advanced countries 

. certainly the least interested in 
the idea of equality.” As is well 
known, the great leader Stalin is not 
intervening militarily anywhere, 
looks at problems from a humanitar- 
ian viewpoint, and is more interested 
in equality than anyone. 
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HEN I was six, I was cast in 
W the role of the Big, Bad Wolf 
in a Sunday school Christmas produc- 
tion of Little Red Riding Hood. 1 can 
still remember, across half a century, 
the exciting time we children in the 
cast enjoyed and I have no doubt 
that our parents and their friends 
had a good time, too—especially if 
there was also community singing. 

This December 25, churches all 
over the country are probably staging 
Christmas plays in their Sunday 
schools. In England, the practice is 
even more universal. There, in fact. 
the plays went professional during 
the nineteenth century, developing 
into the Christmas Pantomime, in 
which the Babes in the Wood and 
Robin Hood and the Queen of the 
Underseas Grotto, with various pix- 
ies. elves, sylphs, clowns and country 
bumpkins, cavort amid topical songs 
and satire of current events. Some 
150 such plays, with 20,000 players. 
are now in rehearsal in England for 
the 1950 season. 

It is not a Christmas play of this 
type. but the more modest Sunday 
Let’s Make an 
Opera* brings to Broadway. In it, 


school sort. that 


some adults gather a group of chil- 
dren to put on entertainment. They 
have picked the story of the little 
Kingsley’s 


chimney from 


Water Babies, except that, instead of 
having the fairies change the run- 


sweep 


away sweep into a water baby, this 
play has him rescued by friendly 


* Let's Make An Opera. Music by Benjamin Brit- 
ten. Book and lyrics by Erie Crozier. Staged by 
Mare Blitzstein. At the Golden Theater. 

Bless You All, Music and lyrics by Harold Rome. 
Sketches by Arnold Auerbach, Presented by Her- 
man Levin and Oliver Smith. At the Hellinger 
Theater. 


—— 
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By Joseph T. Shipley 


Two Christmas 


Musicals 


children in the house where he cleans 
the chimney. The adults compose 
words and music; the tots rehearse. 
For a chorus, they use the audience- 
us beyond the footlights; the con- 
ductor teaches us four songs. Then 
the cast enacts the story while we 
watch, joining in with the songs we 
have practiced. 

Some of Benjamin Britten’s music 
especially — the 


is quite pleasant, 


“Night Song.” in which the audience 
makes bird calls while conductor 
Norman Del Mar makes coy faces to 
encourage us amateurs. The children. 
on the whole, perform as well as I re- 
call that we performed on the church 
festive days. Certainly the direction 
here is no better than we received: 
at times, it has the boys and girls 
giving their responses in machine-like 
unison; at other times, various tots 
interrupt the main action with what 
is supposed to be amusing mischief. 
They probably have a good time and 
so, one hopes, do their parents| But, 
even in this season of indulgent good- 
will, Let’s Make an Opera can do no 
more on Broadway than make us 
think wistfully of our own childhood 
amateur theatrical days. 


+ a a 


There is more bounteous stuff for 
your Christmas stocking in Bless You 
All. This is a revue of the good old- 
fashioned type, with emphasis on the 
good. It starts with a friendly smile 
—a “Bless you all!” to the audience 
for being there—and sweeps along, 
laughing merrily at today’s passing 
scene with lively skits and dances, 
deft song or patter, and a bevy of 


comely girls. 

Now it’s Pearl Bailey, interrupting 
her song to warn the orchestra leader 
to do better or “I'll get my father 
to write a letter!”—at which all the 
Republicans howled; or Valerie Bet- 
tie, on a TV _ political program, 
lamenting in song that she hasn’t 
registered and cannot vote for Joseph 
Gabriel Blow, while George Washing- 
ton, Abe Lincoln and Teddy Roose- 
velt peer down from heaven( this is 
the 1960 Presidential campaign) to 
assure the television millions that 
they, too, have picked Joe Blow. 

Or it may be Mary McCarty, as the 
rebellious daughter of a decaying 
Southern family (“Southern Fried 
Chekhov” is the skit); she is, her 
father mourns, quite normal, and to 
her family’s despair she refuses the 
lure of Northern checks: 
“Don’t wanna write about the South.” 
In a lively satire of plays and novels 
from Tobacco Road to the current 
dirt and drivel of the South, she 


royalty 


sings, “You can inform the reviewers 
theyll have one less visit to the sew- 
ers.”” 

Jules Munshin is gaily with us, 
too, in the most affably comic style 
he has achieved. He is at his best 
in “The Cold War”: Come to buy 
aspirin for a cold, he is given one 
after another of the new “miracle 
drugs”; each produces its particular 
miracle, but brings on such an array 
of after-effects that the sufferer finally 
pleads, “Just give me back my cold!” 

The mention of Pearl Pailey above 
does not do justice to this superbly 
informal comedienne, whose _ in- 
souciant air and perfectly timed in- 
terruptions add savor to her songs. 
Director John C. Wilson has done an 
excellent job; the chorus dances 
staged by Helen Tamiris are lively; 
the chorus girls are lovely, lively 
and fetchingly costumed—in short, 
the whole mood of the evening is de- 
lightful. A few of the skits seem over- 
long; but pruning is doubtless under 
way, and a little tightening should 
win Bless You All enough public 
favor to enable it to welcome in more 


than one New Year. 
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BROADWAY NOTES 

Bing Crosby heads the line-up 
of stars in Paramount’s Mr. 
Music, the holiday attraction at 
the Paramount Theater. Others 
in the film include Nancy Olson, 
Charles Coburn, Ruth Hussey and 
Groucho Marx. The in-person 
show features Louis Prima and 
his Orchestra. 

Clifton Webb is co-starred with 
Joan Bennett, Robert Cummings 
and Edmund Gwenn in 20th 
Century-Fox’s For Heaven’s 
Sake, now at the Roxy Theater. 

Alec Guinness plays Disraeli 
to Irene Dunne’s Victoria in 20th 
Century-Fox’s The Mudlark at 
the Rivoli Theater. 

The Fabian Brooklyn Strand 
Theater presents Massacre Hill, 
a film based on the Australian 
gold rush, and Blue Beard, a 
thriller with John Carradine. 

Born Yesterday, Columbia’s 
film version of Garson Kanin’s 
hit play, has its New York 
premiere at the Victoria Theater 
December 26. Starred are Judy 
Holiday as Billie Dawn, William 
Holden as Paul Verrall, and 
Broderick Crawford as Harry 
Brock. 

The holiday feature at the 
Capitol Theater is Pagan Love 
Song, with Esther Williams and 
Howard Keel, singing star of 
Annie Get Your Gun. The in- 
person show presents The Ink 
Spots, Shep Fields and his Or- 
chestra, screen star Marilyn 
Maxwell, ventro - impressionist 
Clifford Guest. 

The New York City Theater 
Company's three plays this sea- 
son will be Shaw’s Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion (open- 
ing December 27), George Ss. 
Kaufman’s and Edna_ Ferber’s 
The Royal Family, with Ruth 
Hussey (opening January 10), 
and King Richard II, with Maur- 
ice Evans (opening January 
24). Tickets now on sale at the 
box office. 





SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
bags satisfies the most discriminat 
fag palate, for sale at all grocers 
ead delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 











THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizations are requested 
when planning theater parties 
to do so through Bernard Fein- 
man, Manager of THe New 
Leaver Theatrical Department, 
Phone ALgonquin 5-8844. THE 
New Leaper Theatrical Depart- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N.Y.C. 











DEAR EDITOR 





Calls Acheson Ouster ‘Useless’ 
Without State Dept. Cleanup 


Amid all the clamor for the resignation of 
Dean G. Acheson, people are overlooking the 
fact that the real failures of American Far 
Eastern policy are effected on a lower bureau- 
cratic level. The name of Alger Hiss was un- 
known to the public at large throughout the 
war, when the highly respected Cordell Hull 
served as Secretary of State—yet whose role 
was greater in the Moscow-Teheran-Yalta-Pots- 
dam appeasement? Acheson and Hiss are both 
identified with the “agrarian reformer” group 
of the State Department, but will their absence 
from the Department reverse U. S. policy by 
itself? Frankly, I doubt it. The chief “brain” 
of this group has been Mr. John Paton Davies, 
who still sits undisturbed in Washington, while 
several of his disciples—including John Stew- 
art Service—are under fire. Surely we 
expect a fervent anti-Communist policy in the 
Orient as long as Mr. Davies wields influence. 
In the same manner, how can we expect the 
Voice of America to counter Radio Moscow 
when William T. 


“psychological warfare expert”? Mr. Stone, a 


cannot 


Stone is the government’s top 


former editor of Amerasia, gave secret intelli- 
gence reports to Nathan Gregory Silvermaster, 
according to the latter’s own testimony. Cer- 
tainly one must look dubiously at a State De- 
partment which sent one of its top Far Eastern 
experts, Angus Ward, (a Class I foreign serv- 
ice officer with 25 years experience), to Nairobi 
in East Africa, after he had been imprisoned 
by the Chinese Communists. What I am driving 
at, brieflly, is this: Certainly the appointment 
of a Bill Bullitt 
enable a strong State Department and a strong 


as Secretary of State would 


Sut the replacement of 
Dean Fred 


panied by a thorough housecleaning in the De- 


U. S. policy to emerge. 
Acheson by a Vinson—unaccom- 
partment—would be useless. 

Boston, Mass. Georce HENDERSON 


Asian Urges India to Unite 
With West Against Communism 
I represented one of the countries of Asia 
at the recent Institute of 
Pacific Relations at Lucknow, India. I should 
like to address myself in this letter to those in 


conference of the 


India who may read this. 

I am leaving your country with many pleasant 
impressions. Lucknow is a 
we are grateful for the 


and interesting 
beautiful city, and 
hospitality which its Governor, University and 
people extended to us. I had heard so much 
about your Prime Minister Nehru; it was a 
privilege to see and hear him in person. Yet, 
while no one could fail to be impressed by 





Nehru’s sincerity, his somewhat emotional ap- 
proach to the problems of our day puzzled 
many foreign observers. It was noticed that he 
was very upset about the crossing of the 
Thirty-eighth Parallel by the UN forces while 
showing no emotion about the fact of North 
Korean aggression itself. 

What impressions, you ask, do I take back 
to my own country of the discussions at the 
IPR Conference? Those who came from Europe 
and America to the Conference seemed to have 
made up their minds that Communist expan- 
sionism was the main danger in Asia and 
wanted to help the countries concerned to stop 
it. My own country is menaced by Communist 
designs, so I understand these delegates. Col- 
leagues from other countries in Southeast and 
East Asia thought the same way. But our 
friends from India and Pakistan felt differently. 
I confess to great surprise when I heard Pandit 
Nehru, in his speech on the first day, refer 
to this problem as “trifling,” but most of your 
delegates followed your Prime Minister. They 
were pre-occupied with fears of American and 
Western imperialism. 

The delegates from Canada, America and 
Britain asked them many times to give proof 
of this charge. Our Indian friends kept talking 
of the past and had no proof from the present. 
Economic assistance was discussed at length, 
but while everyone agreed about the bad condi- 
tion of the peoples of Asia, Indian delegates 
assistance 
Yet they 


against 


preferred not to accept American 


lest “political strings” be attached. 
did not say what guarantees they wi 
such political intervention. 

Western delegates found themselves caught 
on the horns of a dilemma by the line of 
thinking of Indian delegates. If the 
West gives aid, it will be feared for its im- 
perialism; if it withholds aid, it will be de- 
nounced for its indifference. If it establishes 
bases, it will be attacked as expansionist; if 
Asia, it will be 
denounced as isolationist. “In other words,” 
concluded, “we are 


some 


it withdraws its troops from 
one American delegate 
damned if we do and damned if we don’t.” 

I think many delegates from countries farther 
East appreciated your countrymen’s assertion of 
Asian independence, but we cannot understand 
a negative attitude on all these points. 

Yours is a very big and great country, but 
many of us come from small countries and 
we are frightened by what happened to the 
Republic of Korea. We cannot hope to defend 
ourselves. We need economic and military as- 
sistance to keep our countries free. We would 
be happy if your great country joined us in a 
Pacific Pact. Then we would feel safer. But 
the majority of your delegates do not want 
such a Pact. Therefore we must look to the 
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RICHARD RODGERS & OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
present in ossociotion with 


MARY MARTIN 
RAY MIDDLETON 


South Pacific 


Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
Lyrics by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book b 


THe New LEADER welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


tiv. Paramount conan 


BETTY HUTTON 
FRED ASTAIRE 


“LET'S DANCE” 


CO-FEATURE 


“Bomba and the Hidden City” 





United Nations and to the West, as Korea 
has done. 
Your delegates were not concerned about our 
osition. They wanted Formosa to be given 
7 Communist China, although delegates from a! 
a gn 8 : SUE ENGLAND 
Japan, the Philippines and Vietnam explained 


that this would endanger the existence of their Rott & og 








y 
countries. Should we not expect more sympathy — serpent hy Pa he 
from representatives of a big country like at Mewes Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’ 

ours? xX TR 8-680 Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 
y Ss BRASS CREDO SCO SESOSEESEEOESEOSOOS Scenery & lighting by Jo | by Jo Mielziner 


Some of your delegates, however, were very **RIO GRANDE" 

f 2 zs aa with John Wayne—Maureen O'Hara 
understanding. We especially liked a Socialist 
leader from Bombay. He understood the danger 
of the Communists. There was a journalist 
from Nagpur who was very reasonable. We 
were glad to hear a member of your Parliament 
from Bombay who supported collective security 
and a Pacific Pact against Communist aggres- 


with MYRON McCORMICK 


MAJESTIC THEA, 44 St. W. of B’way 
Qverings 9:30. Mati Wed. & Sat. 2:08 


Plus 
“THE HIT PARADE OF 1951" 
with John Carroll 
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necessary for me. We admire India for being 
democratic. The closing speech of Mr. Sam- 









purnand, the Minister of Finance and Educa- mighty 
tion, also disagreed with the majority of your ae 
delegates. I am glad so many Indians are not A CORRECTION 
happy with your policy of “neutrality.” We The ommission of a line in Max Nomad's review of Professor J, Salwyn Schapiro’s The 
a . : ° — World in Crisis (Tue New Leaver, December 4) made the first sentence of the second para- 
hope the atmosphe re in your country changes. graph on page 21 unintelligible. The sentence should have read as follows: 
The countries of Asia are in a desperate “On the same subject, Frofessor Schapiro seems to have overshot the mark by contrasting 
the totalitarian regimes with all other authoritarian regimes because of their lack of ‘all moral 


position. They have too many people, too little foundations.’ "’ 
production. They need machinery and technical 
“know-how.” Only America can give this aid. 
We want India to lead us, so East and West 
make a good balance. But we do not believe 
in isolationism, for we do not want to be 
destroyed one by one. We wish your country 
well, but we must go along with our friends 
in the West. We hope India too, will come 
in the West. We hope India, too, will come 
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Forget Anybody for Xmas? 


There is still time to remember your friends with a New 
Leaver Gift Subscription before New Year’s. 


Three Gift Subscriptions $10.00 


with us all. An Asian Ouszaven One Gift $4.00 Each Additional $3.00 
Name aa ee ee Name 
Sees Curbing of Central 
Government as Essential Address fo Address 
It was reassuring to find out (in your October City — State City — State 
21 issue) that there are a goodly number of ~—— = F ; 
people who will not accept being hand-fed by Name on Gift Card Name on Gift Card 





Mr. Ewing, et al. With the present, tax- 
supported, governmental lobby for increasing 
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the powers of the central government, an op- Name ; C] Enclosed is $...... 
posing lobby is essential to help keep this =a aie , |] Please Bill Me 
democracy a democracy. Address 7 Name 
Haverford, Pa. Ricuarp C. BAKER 
We assume that Mr. Baker is referring to City _ Zone __State Address : : 
’ a s ‘ wae : 
Alvaine Hamilton’s article, “Who Drugs Amer- — Te City _ Zane Sine 


ica?”, on the American Medical Association’s 
current publicity campaign against the Ad- 
ministration health program.—Eb. 


Mail to: Tae New Leaver, 7 East 15th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL 





Limited Mobilization 


THE PROCLAMATION OF A NATIONAL EMERGENCY is not 
having as profound a psychological impact as might have 
heen expected, because the people have long been living 
in a de facto emergency all too obvious to them. Still. 
official acknowledgment of that fact will product certain 
beneficial results. For one thing. the President. in naming 
the Soviet Union as the chief threat to freedom, cleared 
away much of the political fog that has enshrouded Wash- 
ington (though not the nation). He acquired the extra- 
ordinary powers he needs to convert our potential 
strength into actual strength and took specific steps to- 
ward this goal, appointing a Director of Mobilization. 
establishing a civil defense agency, increasing our armed 
forces. and setting immediate war production goals. Not 
to be overlooked. either. were the President's remarks 
stressing Europe as our first line of defense, firmly re- 
jecting appeasement, and above all emphasizing the para- 
mount need to maintain Allied unity. 

All this might be termed adequate preparation for the 
attainment of limited goals: but since we are in an un- 
limited war for the highest stakes. Washington’s concep- 
tion of what must be done falls short of the mark. 

The President has at last frankly named Moscow as our 
main enemy, yes: but in so doing he did not describe the 
true proportions of the threat presented by that enemy. 
nor how close he actually is to realizing his aim of world 
domination. Listening to Mr. Truman, one felt that his 
would have been the boldest call to arms in. say, 1940: 
and what he proposed might have staved off Pearl 
Harbor. But in 1950 the “Pearl Harbor” that threatens us 
is global. not national: ideological, not alone military: 
internal, not merely external. 

Anyone surveying the map with a cold eye can see that 
Soviet imperialism has all but swallowed up Asia and 
neutralized Europe. Stalin thus controls nearly all of the 
globe’s greatest land mass, whereas we cling precariously 
from its eastern and western rims. Not much pressure 
may be needed to push us off those edges into the abyss 
of hemispheric isolation. 

\nyone who simultaneously studies the ideological out- 
look must realize that. excepting Britain. our allies are 
shot through with defeatism and neutralism., and that the 
Communist dynamic is daily reaching out to new minds 
and hearts. If Europe falls a prey to Stalin it will not be 
through overt invasion—which we foolishly expect—but 
through a combination of internal atrophy, American 
shallowness, and Soviet pressure. 

These alarming truths the President ignored or chose 
to hide. and consequently could provide no answers to. 
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The President’s program does not demand of us the 
maximum effort we are capable of making—yet that 
alone can provide civilization with its margin of safety. 
Nor was it fitted into a master strategy whose military 
and political aspects should be viewed as component parts 
of a united whole—yet without such a strategy we can 
hardly become an effective antidote to the all-pervading 
disease of Communism. 

Having identified the enemy at last, Washington is 
obligated now to show the world how it proposes to de- 
stroy him. Are 3,500,000 armed men sufficient to tackle 
a foe whose lesser brother it required more than 15.000,- 
000 to throw back? Can five times our paltry plane out- 
put provide ample air protection for allies who, though 
infinitely stronger five years ago, needed 70,000 U.S. 
aircraft a year to defend them? The answer is obvious: 
Not partial, but total mobilization of men and resources 
is demanded of us—and a total mobilization which, more- 
over, must far surpass that we were once capable of. 

Perhaps more important than the strictly military form 
of mobilization is the other: That which will hurl an in- 
spiring counter-challenge to the Soviets and reach directly 
into the hearts, minds and bodies of an oppressed human- 
ity tempted by false gods only because the truth speaks 
in whispers. On the one hand, we must capture the im- 
agination of the millions in Asia, the Middle East and 
Europe who are not yet engulfed by Communism; on the 
other hand, this crusade must be paralleled by a more 
daring attempt to lead in revolt those already under 
Soviet slavery and who, in the last analysis, are at once 
Stalin’s Achilles Heel and our most potent secret weapon. 

The President can make this Yuletide an occasion for 
real rejoicing by announcing these as our objectives. 


Reports Premature 


Reports about the demise of liberty in the U.S.A. are 
premature, as are also reports that anti-Communist “hys- 
teria” obstructs justice. Two evidences that. upon its 
159th anniversary, the Bill of Rights is still intact. are 
offered by Anna M. Rosenberg and the Supreme Court. 

Mrs. Rosenberg, an able and effective organizer, was 
nominated for the post of Assistant Secre tary of Defense 
in charge of manpower problems. A certain Ralph De 
Sola. backed by a self-styled “excommunicated Jew” Ben- 
jamin Freedman—-with Gerald L. K. Smith and _ his 
scurvy cronies lurking in the background—claimed he 
had known Mrs. Rosenberg as a member of a Communist 
front. The Senate Armed Services Committee held exten- 
sive hearings, combed the available evidence. called all 
possible witnesses. and decided that De Sola had lied. 
Though time would have been better consumed on de- 
fense problems, it was not wasted: The Senators proved 
that America will never let unreason supplant justice. 
And Anna Rosenberg can now attempt her new and 
strenuous job unhindered. 
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The Supreme Court ruled that a witness does not have 
to answer such $64 questions as, “Are you or have you 
ever been a member of the Communist party?” The wit- 
ness can, under the protection of the Fifth Amendment. 
refuse to answer on the grounds that he might incrimin- 
ate himself; and he cannot be cited for contempt for so 
refusing. But refusal to answer questions about Commu- 
nist affiliations is in itself sufficiently incriminating in the 
court of public opinion. On the other hand, the principle 
of protecting a witness from testifying himself is an an- 
cient cornerstone of democracy, designed to prevent just 
such terrifying spectacles as its pro-Communist invokers 
admire—namely, confession trials a la Moscow. 


German Showdown ? 


THE POT IS BOILING UP again in Germany. The East 
Zone Communists are busily at work wiping out the last 
traces of non-conformity in their “Democratic Republic.” 
Since the single-slate electoral farce on October 15, which 
provided the regime with the desired “legitimization” in 
the form of a 99.71 per cent Ja vote, the stream of non- 
Communist officials fleeing to the West has swelled stead- 
ily. A group of Liberal Democrats is currently on trial 
for “economic sabotage and espionage” in a typical East- 
ern European-style judicial extravaganza designed to cow 
political opponents into submission. 

The question is: What does the steady tightening of 
screws in East Germany portend for the Bonn Republic? 
\s usual, Communist tactics vis-a-vis the West Zone are a 
confusing medley of loud bluster and soft blandishments. 
On the one hand, East German Premier Grotewohl has 
addressed a polite personal letter to West German Chan- 
cellor Adenauer proposing unity talks; while Moscow 
has chimed in with its own proposal for a new meeting of 
the Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss Germany. 
On the other hand, the East German Parliament has 
struck a note more ominous than any yet heard by pass- 
ing a law providing punishment up to death for any Ger- 
man—including those in the West Zone—who aids the 
“warmongers” in rearming West Germany. 

In the light of Korea, an actual East German military 
invasion of the West is by no means impossible. At the 
very least it is clear that Stalin hopes, through his Ger- 
ian puppets, to stymie West German rearmament by dis- 
rupting the current Atlantic Pact conference in Brussels 
and creating a fear-psychosis throughout the Bonn Re- 
public and the rest of Western Europe. The Soviet notes 
to Britain and France charging violation of the wartime 
alliances fit into this pattern. 

For the free world, our course is clear: We must not 
abandon German rearmament in the face of Soviet black- 
mail. At the same, we must proceed with the speediest 
possible formation of an effective European defense force 
which German units, when they are called into being. will 
stiffen but not dominate. 
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Xmas 1950 
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You can still take advantage of the LOW 
BUDGET CHRISTMAS GIFT RATES you will 
find on the special order form in another part of 
this issue of THE New Leaver. They will go a 
long way toward helping you solve your Christ- 
mas gift problems and at the same time will help 
you solve another problem so close to the hearts 
of so many of you—that of enabling THE NEw 
LEADER to fulfill its increasingly difficult duties. 
At a time when democracy is being tested as 
never before, publications like ours are in urgent 
need of unstinting support from all true fighters 


for freedom. 


Peace on earth is not an idle dream, nor is 
good will toward men. Together, let us keep on 
working for both, through THe New LeEaper. 
May we thank you for your support and wish 
you a very MERRY CHRISTMAS and the 
HAPPIEST OF NEW YEARS. 
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